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Significant 


Calumny 
For Competition? 


ANDRE MAvUROIS 
in The Forum 


I have always asked myself what in- 
centives, in the communist system, could 
take the place for vulgar, unregenerate 
people (and one must admit that such 
people exist in Russia as elsewhere) of 
that desire for personal profit which is the 
motive force of the capitalist system. 

In the first place, the idea of profit has 
not been entirely discarded. “One cannot’, 
says Stalin, “allow a locomotive engineer 
to be paid like a stenographer”. Even 
when the question of profits does not come 
up, ambition takes its place and produces 
almost identical results. In Soviet Russia 
a man can, if he is a good technician, 
become a foreman, a superintendent of 
a factory, an engineer—and consequent 
upon these duties he enjoys a way of life, 
a type of dwelling, and a prestige in the 
eyes of his wife superior to those of the 
ordinary workman. Hoover, like Pilnyak, 
shows that economic-political intrigues, 
maneuvers for advancement, and de- 
nouncements calculated to overthrow the 
superior who blocks one’s path, play as 
large a role in Russia as the lust for 
profits in the capitalist world. One re- 
encounters the instinets which underlie all 
fanaticism, hidden under the mask of 
virtue. Stalin’s Communists are like 
Cromwell’s Puritans—though puritanism 
and ambition are perhaps more subversive 
of social harmony than the love of money, 
a form of power which is anonymous and 
exchangeable. I do not know whether hu- 
manity would gain much by substituting 
the god Power, for the god Money, and 
calumny for competition. I do not be- 
lieve so. 

But another and more noble emotion 
crops up in the novels of New Russia. It 
is the joy of action. Read the little primer 
[“New Russia’s Primer”’] which the 
Soviets distribute to their school children. 
You will see that the Five Year Plan is 
represented to them as a great, an heroic 
adventure—in a style which is reminis- 
cent both of Rudyard Kipling and Walt 
Whitman. It is natural that the country 
has been able, by such methods, to awake 
the enthusiasm of youth. 


No Learning 
In Leading Strings 


Raymond L. BUELL 


in The Forum 


No matter how humanitarian the colo- 
nial government may be, a people under 
alien rule is necessarily prevented from 
assuming the responsibility that is es- 
sential for the full development of its 
political and cultural gifts. Freedom for 
the Philippines no doubt will mean for the 
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Sentiments 


time being an increase in corruption and 
inefficiency; but ,it will also mean the 
growth of national responsibility and self- 
respect and the release of springs of 
energy which at present are held down by 
the psychological and cultural repression 
inevitably arising from alien rule. No 
people learns to govern itself so long as 
it is held in leading strings. 


“Something 
Is Going On” 


LEWIS GANNETT 
in The New York MHerald-Tribune 


When Otto Kahn, Gerard Swope, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Wallace Donham, 
dean of the Harvard Business School, and 
the editor of The New York Law Journal 
join the Bolsheviks in declaring that cap- 
italism is on trial for its life, something 
is going on. Going on in the minds of busi- 
ness men, as well as in mass minds. Rem- 
edies, of course, are never so clear as evils. 
Mr. Wormser [author of “Frankenstein, 
Inc.,”] thinks the anti-trust laws should 
be revised to permit freer trade combina- 
tions, but under amendments requiring 
antecedent approval or disapproval of 
proposed trade agreements and close sub- 
sequent serutiny by government commis- 
sions. He suggests that directors must ac- 
cept more responsibility for their corpora- 
tions and that representatives of the 
public be added to the directorates of 
some of the more significant corporations. 
After all, he points out, they owe their 
franchises to the public. 

Neither business nor the “progressives” 
are likely to agree on such measures—yet. 
Perhaps public opinion is moving toward 
the belief, expressed by Mr. Wormser, 
that corporate capitalism has a “duty to 
provide work”; it is a long way from ful- 
filling it to-day. 
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To Posterity 
We Owe Everything 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 
in “More Essays of Love and Virtue” 


It used sometimes to be asked: What 
has posterity done for me that I should 
do anything for posterity? The question 
was wrongly put. ‘Posterity” is only an- 
other name for Mankind, and when we 
pose the question rightly there can be no 
dispute about the answer. If we put aside 
the part that belongs to Nature or to God, 
we owe everything to Mankind. 

And all that we are, and all that we 
possess in civilization, we owe to the ever- 
lasting aspiration and struggle of Man- 
kind before us, and to the slow accumu- 
lation of knowledge and art on the top- 
most level of which we now stand. Our 
immense debt to Mankind in the past can 
only be repaid to Mankind in the future. 
It is our privilege, if we do not regard it 
as our duty, to pass on, in ever finer 
shapes, the great traditions which have 
been handed to us. 


As Feudal 
As Any Duchy 


JAMES A, FAIRLEY 


That the United States has become as 
feudal a country as any Middle Age duchy 
or barony few citizens of the world’s 
greatest democracy would assent to. In 
a penetrating and original paragraph in 
Unity, Rev. James A. Fairley argues this. 

“George A. Coe’, he writes, “says in one 
of his books that the possession of wealth 
always sets up a relationship between in- 
dividuals. A corollary to that is that the 
possession of wealth gives to its possessor 
power over other individuals. A friend 
writing from England says that recently 
a certain Duke over there sold one of his 
estates on which resided a population of 
11,000 people. This is vestige of the old 
landed feudalism. But the relationship 
of power is established in every kind of 
wealth ownership. Such ownership carries 
with it a type of ownership of souls. 
Wealth means servants, employees, men 
and women who“are afraid of losing their 
jobs, with all the entail of fear that goes 
with such relationships. 

“Jesus, despite his penetrating vision 
concerning the corrosive effect of pous- 
sessions on the possessors, could not pos- 
sibly see the way in which wealth pos- 
session in modern civilization harasses 
the lives of those who are the exploited. 
Just as the lords of feudalism were the 
landlords, their power coming from their 
ownership, so in our civilization the 
wealth owners are the rulers of our social 
and political life. Hence the significance 
of the modern revolutions. Russia, Spain, 
and other countries are throwing off not 
political but economic rulers and ruler 
ships. We in America are coming slowly 
to recognize how hog-tied we are to our 
lords of ownership. But not yet have we 
ceased to regard ‘those who exercise au- 
thority upon us as “Benefactors” ’.” 
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A Record of Great Resolutions 


Every major issue before the world is met in Philadelphia with conviction 
and urgency, and Unitarians have cause for joy that a new spirit 
commands them to make their words facts 


its resolutions the most interesting feature of 
its proceedings? “No. It is not done”, someone 
says. Resolutions are a matter of form, not 
to be read, much less to be taken seriously. Such is 
their reputation, due to the stale custom of phrasing 
vague ideas with solemn sterility and sending them 
forth to a world which does not even say, What of it? 

But not so in Philadelphia. Unitarians in that city 
returned to the ways of the hardy pioneers of the 
former time of ours when resolutions said something 
with precision and pertinence,—something to be done! 
Every man knew what it was they greatly desired. 

Our readers will miss the best of the four days’ 
meetings if they fail to digest what is published here- 
after. Never before this Fourth Biennial Conference 
have we known such sentiments as the delegates re- 
solved. There was no literary dawdling, but every word 
was realistic religion for action. We go forward be- 
side the best of our brethren of the other churches who 
have officially made their ecclesiastical orders on the 
great issues of a new epoch in history. 

What is the most important thing which was done 
in Philadelphia? There will be variety rather than 
difference of opinion in the answers. Since a beginning 
must be somewhere, let us turn to the action on the 
economic situation. See the important recognition that 
this is more than a depression calling for alleviation. 
It is an “unprecedented industrial breakdown” due 
to the “inherent weakness of an acquisitive society”. 
That goes down to the radical fact. Relief plans are 
inadequate; wage cuts are socially unjust; the world 
demands “statesmanlike plans for a just social and 
economic order”, not in this country only, but through- 
out the world. 

When these several articles are duly comprehended, 
the reader will be prepared to pass to quite as re- 
markable a demonstration of inspired and command- 
ing intelligence, in the case of Douglas Clyde Mac- 
intosh, denied citizenship because of his attitude to 
war, that is, because he would not be bound in ad- 
vance to bear arms “unless he believed the war to be 
morally justified”. Read of the Unitarians’ “deepen- 


D: you ever hear of a conference which made 


ing dismay” at the five-four decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that “liberty of conscience 
... has no guarantee whatsoever in the Constitution, 
no matter what religious scruples may be felt”; and 
hear them declare that if necessary, “we move Con- 
gress to find some relicf in a constitutional amendment, 
from the intolerable results of the Supreme Court 
decision”. 

As gravely important are all of the specific and in- 
escapable demands centered upon the forthcoming 
world disarmament conference. Here we are booked 
in judgment for what we have vowed to do, and have 
yet to fulfill, while the world is on the brink. Careful 
study of every item in these resolutions, down to the 
causes of war in the intergovernmental debts and the 
reparations, and the cancellation of them in order to 
end the dreadful hate among nations, will make a Uni- 
tarian proud of his faith and his fellowship. We march 
breastforward! 

That there was some discussion about the Macintosh 
case was to be expected; and when Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake reminded the Conference in measured words 
spoken with tremendous restraint that even the Su- 
preme Court could err, as witness the Dred Scott De- 
cision, there was finality of judgment in nearly every 
mind. 

Turning to the relations with the Universalists, 
surely, here, too, there is eloquent reality which speaks 
of our walking together, “sharing our differing tra- 
ditions and merging our high purposes”. The wonderful 
action of the Universalist General Convention in Buf- 
falo (reported elsewhere in this issue) gives assurance 
that henceforth we shall be in closer fellowship, and 
this will make the heart of liberalism to rejoice. 

Many more things should be said here in praise of 
this Conference and its resolutions. They have fired 
hearts with courage and wills with determination that 
the free churches called Unitarian are alive again to 
serve the world to-day. This new birth of liberation 
for united usefulness means accessions of power to 
every minister and all the people, as they do these 


things which follow. Read them, every one. 
ASC. De 


Wuereas, Our belief in the fundamental 


support of the regular welfare and 
relief agencies of the~ community 


Concerning Present Depression 
and Social Planning 


Wuereas, The Fourth Biennial Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is assembled in the midst of an 


unprecedented industrial breakdown, due 


to the inherent weakness of our acquisi- 
tive society, which has resulted in suffer- 
ing and deprivation for millions in Amer- 
ica and all over the world; and, 


dignity of human nature makes it neces- 
sary that both as individuals and as 
churches we should do everything pos- 
sible to alleviate the present suffering 
and prevent its repetition in the future, 
BE IT HEREBY ResoLveD: That the 
Fourth Biennial Conference of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association place on record 
the following statements and suggestions: 


1. This Conference urges upon all our 
churches the necessity for generous 


2. 


which will necessarily bear the burden 
of unemployment. 

It urges upon our churches the neces- 
sity for generous financial support of 
whatever special movements for un- 
employment relief are necessary dur- 
ing the coming year and also moral 
support for whatever supplementary 
governmental appropriation may be 
necessary. 


8. It suggests that all our churches give 
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very careful consideration in their 
program during the year to the causes 
of the present situation, and the va- 
rious methods which may be used 
both to alleviate it and to prevent 
its repetition; specifically a study of 
proposed federal and state legislation. 

4. It directs the officials of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and par- 
ticularly its department of social re- 
lations to continue its study and re- 
search and to increase its cooperation 
with all agencies, religious and sec- 
ular, which are working toward the 
end of relief and prevention. 

. It places on record its definite con- 
clusion that the relief plans as at 
present proposed are inadequate and 
of a temporary nature, and that what 
is needed is a statesmanlike and con- 
structive plan for a just, social and 
economic order. 

6. Among the measures suggested which 
this Conference feels should have the 
support of the churches are the fol- 
lowing: 


(a) Immediate and adequate appro- 
priation by national and local 
government for such needed 
and useful public works as 
road construction, development 
of parks, elimination of grade 
crossings, flood control projects, 
the clearing of slums in our 
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cities, ete. 
(0) Social insurance covering un- 
employment, health, old age 


and other forms of disability. 

(c) The reduction of hours and 
days of labor as rapidly as 
the development of machinery 
and technique make possible to 
a point commensurate with the 
need of consumption. 

7. We deplore general wage cuts at this 
time as socially unjust and calcu- 
lated to intensify bitterness and in- 
dustrial unrest. 

8. We recognize that even the best co- 
operative planning within the nation 
is not enough, and we urge the ex- 
tension of such planning to world 
proportions. Questions of tariffs, in- 
ternational debt, reparations, world 
finance, and the economic waste of 
armament must be dealt with on a 
world basis to insure international 
stability. 


On the Denial of Citizenship 
to Douglas Clyde Macintosh 


WHEREAS, we Unitarians, here as- 
sembled, have been pledged by our tra- 
ditions to uphold freedom of conscience, 
and have been devoting this present Con- 
ference to the theme of the supreme worth 
of personality in all its relationships; and, 

Wuereas, It has been declared by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Professor in 
the Divinity School in Yale University, is 
not eligible for citizenship in the United 
States, for the reason that he could not 
promise in advance to bear arms in any 
war in which the United States may be 
engaged, “unless he believed the war to 
be morally justified”; and, 

Wuerras, The decision of the Court was 
by a majority of five to four, the ma- 
jority opinion declaring that the promise 
to bear arms is implied in the words of 
the oath of the Naturalization Act, “to 
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support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies 
foreign and domestic”; and, 

WuereAs, The minority opinion, Chief 
Justice Hughes speaking, declared that 
there was no such implication, either lit- 
erally or historically, in the general words 
of the Naturalization Oath, and that such 
a requirement to bear arms “should not 
be implied because such a construction 
is directly opposed to the spirit of our 
institutions and to the historical practice 
of Congress”; and, 

WHEREAS, The majority opinion went 
beyond its interpretation of the Natural- 
ization Act and declared that “the con- 
scientious objector is relieved from the 
obligation to bear arms in obedience to 
no constitutional provision, expressed or 
implied; but because and only because, 
it has accorded with the policy of Con- 
gress thus to relieve him”,— 

Br ir Resotved, That we Unitarians 
who are here assembled, while respecting 
the judicial procedure in this case and 
with no purpose to call in question the 
legality of the decision, nevertheless de- 
clare that we feel profoundly moved to 
protest against it; that the majority 
opinion looks backward upon precedents 
in the past, while the minority opinion 
looks forward with the growing sentiments 
of the American people against the war 
system, thus interpreting the naturaliza- 
tion oath in harmony with the moral con- 
science increasingly felt by American citi- 
zens as to whether they can or cannot 
approve and support a declaration of war: 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we feel 
a deepening dismay at the decision of the 
Supreme Court to the effect, first; that 
liberty of conscience, even in the bear- 
ing of arms in any or all wars, has no 
guarantee whatsoever in the Constitution 
of the United States but only in the 
judgment of Congress, a decision which 
appears to subject all citizens, and espe 
cially all office-holders taking the oath of 
office in substantially the same terms of 
the naturalization oath, to the implied 
promise in advance to bear arms in any 
and all wars of the nation no matter what 
religious scruples may be felt; and, 
second; that the decision puts a construc- 
tion upon the Constitution contrary to 
our American practice in all its history, 
because it definitely assures to Congress 
the right of universal conscription of con- 
science without regard to religious scru- 
ples in the bearing of arms. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we who 
approve these resolutions, pledge our- 
Selves to all possible efforts to move Con- 
gress to find some relief, if necessary, in 
a constitutional amendment, from the in- 
tolerable results of the Supreme Court 
decision, as it effects both the native-born 
citizen and the applicant for citizenship 
who have or feel that they may have re- 
ligious scruples in the bearing of arms in 
war, though subject, it may be, to non- 
combatant duties. 


Br IT FURTHER ReEsotveD, That we ex- 


The resolution concerning the disarma- 
ment conference and the resolution on 


the independence of the Philippines 


are published in the article ‘Four 


Round Tables Study Real Life’’. 
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tend our sympathy to Professor Macintosh 
in his dilemma and to all others in the 
same plight. 


Greetings to the Universalist 


General Convention 


RESOLVED, that we, the delegates from 
the Unitarian Churches of America, as- 
sembled in Philadelphia for the Fourth 
Biennial Conference of the American 
Unitarian Association, send to the General 
Universalist Convention assembled this 
week in Buffalo, our affectionate greetings. 
More and more we become aware that 
Universalists and Unitarians are now 
walking a common road, and fronting a 
common destiny. We reiterate our belief 
that in a closer fellowship our task can 
be best accomplished, that through the 
sharing of our differing traditions and 
the merging of our high purposes we may 
be able to lay out a way of life and reli- 
gion wherein all the free religious groups 
of America may walk together. 


Relief of Destitute in Mining 
Regions 


WHEREAS, The Fourth Biennial Confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion meeting in Philadelphia has had 
brought to its attention the deplorable 
Situation existing in the soft coal regions 
of West Virginia, Southern Illinois and 
Kentucky, whereby thousands of men, 
women and children are utterly destitute 
and in need of food, clothing and shelter; 
and 

WHEREAS, This Conference recognizes 
with deep appreciation the: efforts being 
made by the Friends’ Service Committee 
at the request of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau and the American Red Cross to 
undertake the organization and distribu- 
tion of relief in these areas; and 

WHEREAS, It seems that in this definitely 
Christian service our free churches will 
wish to play a part,—be it hereby 

Resotvep, That this Conference re- 
quests the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to direct its executive officers to 
send out an appeal for assistance to all 
churches, members of the Association ; and 
be it further— 

RESOLVED, That a committee consisting 
of the secretary of the department of 
social relations of the American. Unita- 
rian Association, the chairman of the 
social service committee of the Women’s 
Alliance, and Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia be appointed to study the 
situation at first hand, and to work out 
details of cooperation with the Friends. 


Greetings to Liberals in Other 
Lands 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to the 
Fourth Biennial Conference of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association request the 
President of the Association to send our 
fraternal greetings to the following in- 
dividuals and groups in other lands who 
are dedicated to the cause of liberal re- 
ligion: 

Bishop Nicholas Jozan in Hungary ; 

Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay and the 

Independent Filipino Church; 
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Capek and the Unitarian Church 
as Prague; 


_ The Patriarch of the National Church 


of Czechoslovakia ; 

Dr. van Holk and the Liberal groups of 
Holland ; 

The Brahmo Samaj and the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills Unitarian Union in 
India ; 

Herr Christian Rohrer and the Temple 
7 Colony of Palestine; 

The Bishop and the National Church 

of Poland; 

Dr. Mario Puglisi and the Association 
for Religious Progress in Italy; 

Pastor Kiekegaard and the Unitarian 
Church of Copenhagen; 

Dr. M. de Aronda Camargo in Brazil. 


/ Greetings to British General 
Assembly 


RESOLVED, That the American Unitarian 


Association assembled in Philadelphia for 


its Fourth Biennial Conference send to 
the General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches of Great Britain 
our fraternal greetings. We have been 
greatly honored by the coming to our 


shores of the distinguished Secretary of 


the General Assembly, Rev. Mortimer 


_ Rowe. He has inspired us by his kindly 


presence, he has helped to strengthen 


_the bonds that for long years have tied 
‘us to our brethren in Great Britain, he 


has reminded us that we are engaged 
together in a common task for the pro- 
motion of liberal religion not only in our 
respective lands but in the whole world. 
We would express to the General Assembly 


, our stncere gratitude, and again pledge 
-* ourselves to the great cause to which we 
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are both alike committed. 


| Greetings to Unitarians of 
Transylvania 


The American Unitarian Association at 
its Fourth Biennial Conference assembled 
at Philadelphia sends most cordial frater- 
nal greetings to the Bishop and Clergy, 
Chief Consistory and fellowship of Unita- 
rian churches in Transylvania, feeling 
deep concern and heartfelt sympathy for 
our spiritual brethren and kindred in 
their trials and sufferings, and rejoicing 
with them in every furtherance of our 
mutual task of spreading liberty and en- 
lightenment in the worship of God. At 
this Conference the situation in Transyl- 
vania was presented and the delegates 
voted unanimously to urge on _ their 
churches continuing aid and encourage- 
ment of the Unitarian churches in Tran- 
sylvania. 


Aid to Transylvanian 
Churches 


WHEREAS, Our venerable sister churches 
in Transylvania are in a dire state of 
financial difficulty and continuing oppres- 
sion; and 

WuHuerzEAs, These churches are in urgent 
need of the continuing encouragement and 
financial assistance of the American Uni- 
tarian churches,— 

REsoLveD, That the American Unitarian 
Association in Biennial Conference at 
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Philadelphia assembled, recommends to 
the churches of our entire fellowship that 
the financial aid and encouragement of the 
past be continued. 


Ministers’ Pensions 


ReEsoLyepD, That we recommend to the 
officers of the General Conference and to 
the churches of our Fellowship, the estab- 
lishment of an adequate and scientific 
pension system for the ministers of our 
denomination, such system to include the 
following features: 

1. The increasing of our present pension 
Endowment Fund, so that, as in the 
Congregational Annuity Fund, a half 
or more of the dues for each minister 
may be paid from the fund. 

2. The contribution from each church 
annually of a sum representing a 
certain percentage of the minister’s 
salary. 

3. The contribution from each minister 
receiving a salary of $1,500 or more 
of a certain percentage of his salary, 
so that, according to his stipend, he 
will share in the provision for his 
old age. 


Michael Servetus 


RESOLVED, by the Fourth Biennial Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, That we hereby emphasize the 
four hundredth anniversary of the pub- 
lication in October, 1531 of the epoch- 
making book, .“DeTrinitatis Erroribus” 
(On the Errors of the Trinity), by 
MIcHAEL Serverus at Hagenau in Alsace, 
and that we hereby urge each of our 
churches to commemorate this event of 
such interest to our fellowship, either by 
preaching special sermons or in such other 
manner as may seem proper ; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That Dr. 
Fiarl Morse Wilbur be requested to prepare 
for publication in THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER an account of this epochal event of 
four hundred years ago. 


Ninetieth Birthday of Dr. 
Thomas Lamb Eliot 


On October 13, Dr. Thomas Lamb Hliot 
passed the ninetieth milestone on the 
pathway of life. Sixty-six years of his 
eventful life have been’spent in the min- 
istry. The Conference sends its warm 
congratulations to this gracious pilgrim 
and its affectionate greetings to her who 
has walked by his side. Your lives and 
their wonderful influence will ever be an 
inspiration to us who follow after. 


Publication of Resolutions and 
Round-Table Findings 


Vorep, That we recommend to the 
Board of Directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association that a special pamphlet 
be prepared for distribution throughout 
our churches and for general publicity 
purposes containing the findings of the 
Round-Table groups and the resolutions 
of general interest adopted by the Con- 
ference, to be edited by the present chair- 
man of the General Conference Committee. 
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Resolutions of Thanks 


Resotvep, That the Conference express 
to the chairmamand members of the Pro- 
gram Committee its deep appreciation of 
the work which the committee has done. 
The sessions of the Conference have been 
most interesting and inspiring. As a re- 
sult, the delegates will return to their 
churches with renewed enthusiasm for 
our common task. 

Resotvep, That the Conference extends 
to the First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia and the Unitarian Society of German- 
town and to their ministers, Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, and Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
its hearty thanks for their generous hos- 
pitality and enthusiastic cooperation which 
contributed so largely to the success of 
the Conference and the enjoyment of the 
delegates. 


Taxing Church Property 


Rev. Alson H. Robinson’s move referred to a 
special committee 


Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, 
N.J., presented a resolution favoring the 
taxation of church property. The -resolu- 
tion follows: rs 


Believing that the principle of sep- 
aration between Church and State 
should be carried to its logical con- 
clusion; that the possession of in- 
creasingly accumulated resources on 
the part of any organization involves 
correspondingly greater responsibility ; 
that all forms of special privilege are 
in contradiction to our tradition and 
that the churches of this country 
should share an equitable measure of 
the financial burdens of the people,— 

RESOLVED, That the Fourth Biennial 
Conference of the American Unita- 
rian Association places itself upon 
record as favoring taxation of church 
property for municipal, state, arid na- 
tional purposes. 


There was animated discussion of the 
matter which, because it raised important 
questions new to the churches, it seemed 
best to the Conference to refer to a special 
committee of five, to be appointed by the 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Robinson in speaking to his 
resolution said it would be a good thing 
for Unitarians to put themselves on record, 
since there was no justification, in a goy- 
ernment which was established on the 
principle of separation of Church and 
State, for a religious institution to enjoy 
‘such an economic privilege as tax ex- 
emption. He continued: “Hventually this 
thing is going to come to an issue. Let 
us think forward perhaps fifteen years 
when the thing will come up.” 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow and several others 
were opposed to the resolution on the 
ground that the exemption from taxation 
was only “getting a little help from the 
community for work done, not merely 
for ourselves but for the benefit of the 
whole community”. 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot’s motion that 
the resolution be referred to a committee 
to report at the next General Conference 


prevailed. 


Four Round Tables Study Real Life 


1. Worship suited to the facts of experience; 


world peace; 


TREND of Unitarian meetings of 
recent years has brought forth 
the criticism that we have too 
many addresses and not enough 

discussion. If this criticism has been valid, 
the Round Table Conferences at the Phila- 
delphia Conference, October 19-22, fur- 
nish a corrective. 

These Round Table discussions had been 
carefully planned in advance. They were 
divided into four groups taking up the 
subjects: “The Church and Art”, “The 
Chureh and International Affairs”, “The 
Church and the Family’, and “The 
Church and the Religion of the Individ- 
ual’. 

Those who planned the Round Tables 
wisely issued a syllabus in advance ask- 
ing the delegates to decide which group 
they wished to attend before the meeting 
began. The purpose was set forth in these 
words: “To clarify and make effective 
the thinking of the members of the Con- 
ference on four aspects of the function 
of the liberal churches in our day.” ; 

Bibliographies were appended to the 
study outlines to encourage the members 
to make further study of the subjects 
discussed. 

That the subjects were well chosen 
was clearly evidenced by the well-nigh 
perfect attendance and the intense inter- 
est of those present. 


I 
CHURCH AND ART 


The discussion on “The Church and 
Art” was conducted by Rev. Raymond H. 
Palmer of Lynn, Mass. The subject was 
considered under the topical heads of: 
Art as symbolism, church architecture as 
a symbol, public worship as symbol. 

The discussion brought out a phase of 
what has sometimes been called, “enrich- 
ment of service”, which has not usually 
been stressed in discussing this subject 
in Unitarian meetings. 

The traditional attitude of Unitarian- 
ism has been to center church services in 
the sermon and to make the appeal in- 
tellectual. There is not much probability 
that there will be any immediate de- 
parture from this historic attitude, but 
we are beginning to see that art and 
beauty are not barred because of this 
fact. At this Round Table more than ever 
before it was made plain that it is pos- 
sible for us to evolve an artistry which 
in its technique will embody the genius 
of our peculiar liberal thought. Unita- 
rianism, if it runs true to form, is pro- 
gressive. It will regard the old, familiar 
symbols with admiration if not with 
reverence, but it will take into account 
the fact that we are creating new forms 
of beauty and new concepts of worship. 
Silence may be as effective as song, and 
the utterances of modern prophets and 
poets may have as much of the divine as 
the thoughts of bygone patriarchs. 
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must be ministers’ convictions 
GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


The spirit of these sessions as expressed 
in the discussions was creative, apprecia- 
tive and reverent. It was fully embodied 
in the statement of findings and recom- 
mendations brought in at the final busi- 
ness meeting. 

The recommendations as presented ex- 
temporaneously differed somewhat in 
form from the following draft prepared 
later by Mr. Palmer: 


We view with open-minded interest the 
undoubted movement among the free 
churches generally to improve the exer- 
cises of public worship. It is based in 
part upon a growing dissatisfaction with 
the often meagre and slovenly usages of 
many churches. It is not essentially a 
movement of ritualism, nor of elaboration, 
nor even of enrichment, but rather a de- 
sire for fresh reality, vigor, better order 
and improved taste in every exercise, 
however brief and simple. Among our 
own churches, it is conceived not alone 
to express the timeless processes of the 
inner life, but also the active thought and 
practical affairs of the present day. We 
urge upon all our ministers the present 
opportunities for creative effort in the 
arts of religious expression. We wish to 
commend to all our churches the labors 
of the commission on hymns and services 
and request on their behalf the fullest 
cooperation of all toward the collection 
and criticism of materials. 

In similar manner, we note the wide- 
spread activity in church building dur- 
ing recent years, and the notable advance 
in architectural design. Much of that im- 
provement has been due to new inspira- 
tions drawn from the historic styles. Now, 
meanwhile, we see the beginning of more 
free experimentation. It is too soon to 
indicate the lines of probable development 
in stylistic forms. In any case, we take 
the deepest satisfaction in the tendency 
to make the church a place of noble 
beauty, equipped not alone for public 
meetings, but furnished and prepared to 
carry its own message at all times. 

While we feel the deepest interest in 
the attempt to use traditional liturgical 
forms for liberal church services we also 
feel the need of radical departures, in 
both architecture and liturgy, from all 
tradition, in order that we may give op- 
portunity to the creative spirit of our time 
for the free expression of the emerging 
ideals of modern life. We regret that our 
services of worship, however successfully 
they may symbolize the religious experi- 
ence of many of our present membership 
in the free churches, are yet not the kind 
of services to meet the needs of many 
radical creative minds now working in 
the arts as well as many others who are 
in sympathy with such minds. 

We would recommend to the churches 
of our fellowship that they attempt more 
radical departures from the usual form 
of religious service now in use by us. To 


2. Great common aims for 
3. Democratic spirit in the family; 


4. Sermons 


begin with, this might be attempted for 
special occasions when unusual modes can 
be more readily devised. Such departures 
must necessarily be in the nature of ex- 
perimental attempts to find opportunities 
for a shared expression of the desire for 
experiences of beauty, truth, and right- 
eousness. But experimentalism of a free, 
unhampered and radical nature is just 
what we most lack and truly need. While 
the great symbols of Christianity and 
other religions are admittedly effective, 
when well used, for many people, we feel 
that they are a hindrance to many others, 
who can find no very vital projection of 
their own experience in them. Tradi- 
tional church music, both special music 
and hymns, even when carefully ren- 
ovated theologically, and brought into 
harmony with so-called liberal thought, 
is for many people an inhibiting factor 
in their search for a community expres- 
sion of religion. Such people as we have 
in mind might be attracted and greatly 
helped if they could find our churches 
at work upon types of communal spiritual 
experience which were frankly free and 
boldly experimental. These attempts 
would often lead to bizarre and ephemeral 
expression of religious experience, but 
until we can nurture in our fellowship the 
boldest mutations of art and learn to 
find a thrill of satisfaction in them and 
to see them as religion itself, we have 
not become free enough to attract the 
very persons who, if they were warmly 
welcome among us, might give a con- 
temporary ring and a living impulse to 
our efforts to find a satisfactory way of 
sharing together the deepest experiences 
of life as we know it to-day. 

We therefore recommend that where- 
ever it can be done in our churches people 
be urged to join together in altogether 
novel methods of symbolizing their own 
spiritual experiences. 


II 
CHURCH AND NATIONS 


The discussion on 
International Affairs”, was led by Dr. 
John H, Lathrop, minister of the Church 
of Our Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. This was 
one of the largest groups, and it was 
interesting to watch the people and to 
note the dead earnestness of those who 
took part in its deliberations. An im- 
partial observer might have thought,— 
these people are taking themselves too 
seriously. What influence can fifty church 
people have on the deliberations and ac- 
tions of mighty nations? Then is the 
time to use the imagination. This group 
is but one of thousands who are gather- 
ing day after day all over America and 
many parts of Europe grappling with the 
questions which were once supposed to be 
the exclusive field of statesmen. We then 
begin to visualize the cumulative value 
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such discussion as was ably led by Dr. 
Lathrop. 

5 The Philippine Islands were the focus 
of attention at the first session. Dr. 
Lathrop used as an introduction an article 
by Raymond Leslie Buell on “Philippine 
Independence’, which was printed in 
Foreign Policy Information Service, issue 
of April 30, 1930. A number of the bills 


which have been introduced into Congress, 


such as: the King Bill for Filipino Inde- 
pendence, the Dyer Bill, the Knutson Bill, 
the Bingham Bill, the Vandenberg Bill for 
independence in ten years, and the Hawes- 
Cutting Bill, which provides for inde- 
pendence in five years, were discussed. 
The presence of a native Filipino, Jorge 
O. Masa, a graduate of the Teachers’ Col- 


-lege in New York and a student at the 
‘Yale Divinity School, 


was a valuable 
feature of the Round Table. This modest 
and highly educated young man was in 
himself an object lesson of the possi- 
bilities of this insular people. He an- 
Swered many questions and the discus- 
sion brought out the complexities of the 
situation. : 

Mr. Masa declared that the present at- 
titude of the Filipino people for inde- 
pendence is largely due to the teaching 
of American history in the Philippine 
publie schools. The children of those 


_ schools are filled with admiration for the 


‘men who brought forth a new nation 


‘ 


in 1776, and they also are anxious to 
demonstrate to the world that they too 
are capable of maintaining a free self- 
government. They look to the League of 
Nations for a guarantee against invasion 
and occupation by other great powers. 
There seemed. to be but little difference 
of opinion among those present that the 
Philippines should be free, but there was 
a difference regarding time and condi- 
tions. The result of the findings were set 
forth in a Resolution regarding Filipino 
independence, as follows: 


WuHereEAs, According to the Jones Act, 
adopted by the Congress of the United 
States in 1916 for the government of the 
Philippines, “it is, as it has always been, 
the purpose of the people of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty over 
the Philippine Islands and to recognize 
their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established there” and 

Wuereas, The Senate hearings on the 
Hawes-Cutting Bill (S 3822) revealed the 
significant fact that all concerned agree 
that the present situation of uncertainty 
as to the political future of the Philip- 
pines should be removed; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
American Unitarian Association as- 
sembled in Philadelphia for its Biennial 
Conference, October 19-22, 1931, appeal to 
the President and Congress of the United 
States to define what is meant by “stable 
government” in the terms of the Jones 
Act, to set a definite date for the ful- 
fillment of its promise to the Philippines, 
and to prepare the way by immediate 
legislation for the granting of complete 
independence. 


The second matter of importance in the 
international relations discussion had to 
do largely with the forthcoming disarma- 
ment conference in Europe. 

Dr. Lathrop reminded his group that 


_ in taking part in this discussion they were 


es: 
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doing just what is being done all over 
the country. In New York City there is 
a fortnightly meeting of leaders in the 
peace movement where representatives of 
all the leading pro-peace organizations 
expressing all schools of thought on the 
subject, are gradually working out a plan 
which embodies the great aims sought and 
at the same time be generally acceptable 
to all workers for better international 
relations. 

The topics around which the discussion 
of this Round Table centered, were: Ac- 
ceptance of the principle of budgetary 
limitation; progressive reduction in total 
expenditure, e.g., ten per cent. a year; 
immediate reduction of naval armaments, 
including the abolition of the submarine 
and battleship; prohibition of the use of 
gas and of bacteriological methods of war- 


fare; the establishment of a permanent - 


disarmament committee to watch over the 
execution of treaties. 

When the findings were reported to the 
Conference, the following were adopted: 


Resolution Concerning the 


Disarmament Conference 


WuHeress, The forthcoming Disarma- 
ment Conference marks the most impor- 
tant crisis in world history since Ver- 


sailles, and since the United States has © 


a vital concern in, and a definite responsi- 
bility for, the preservation of the peace 
of the world, which would be jeopardized 
by the failure of this Conference, and. 
since the United States cannot afford to 
take the stand that limitation of land and 
air armaments are purely matters of 
European concern; and sf 

WuHereEas, The Preamble of Part Five 
of the Peace Treaties, including the 
Treaty of Berlin between the United 
States and Germany, contains a moral, if 
not a legal, obligation to disarmament ; 
and 

Wuerras, The Pact of Paris (Kellogg 
Pact) signed by fifty-eight nations of the 
world, renounces war as an instrument of 
national policy and thereby calls for im- 
mediate steps toward general disarma- 
ment that the nations may put the same 
trust in their peace treaties that they 
have hitherto put in military alliances 
and armament— 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That the 
Fourth Biennial Conference of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association calls upon the 
churches to do their utmost to further 
the study of the issues to come before the 
Disarmament Conference in order that the 
people of the churches may bring the 
force of public opinion in America to ac- 
complish the successful issue of the forth- 
coming Disarmament Conference. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we urge 
that the government of the United States 
appoint the strongest possible delegation 
to the Conference, composed of civilians, 
with at least one outstanding statesman 
not officially connected with the govern- 
ment, and formulate a constructive policy 
which shall include: 


(a) Acceptance of the principle of bud- 
getary limitation. 
Proposals for progressive reduction 
in total expenditures, such as 10 
per cent. a year, until all forces are 
reduced to a police status for the 
maintenance of law and order. 
(c) Proposals for immediate direct re- 
duction of naval armaments, in- 


(b) 
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cluding the abolition of submarine 

and of all surface war vessels over 

10,000 tons. 

Prohibition of the preparation for 

and use of poison gas, chemical and 

bacteriological methods of warfare. 

(e) Acceptance of the establishment of 
a permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission to watch over the execu- 
tion of the Treaty. 

(f) The advocacy of the abolition of 
private manufacture of munitions. 


(d) 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we 
urge: 

(@) The adherence of the United States 
to the World Court before the Dis- 
armament Conference meets. 

That inasmuch as one of the 
greatest obstacles to mutual under- 
standing and the reduction of arm- 
ament at the General Disarmament 
Conference is the existence of inter- 
governmental debts and reparations 
growing out of the last war and 
carrying with them the hates of 
which new war is born; The United 
States as the ultimate ereditor take 
the lead in seeking the cancellation 
of interallied war debts and repara- 
tions on condition that armaments 
are limited and drastically reduced. 
(c) That the United States formulate a 

policy setting forth what steps we 

would be prepared to take to pre 

serve the peace in case of a threat- 

ened violation of the Kellogg Pact. 


: Ill 
CHURCH AND FAMILY 


Rev. Daniel Sands of Quincy, Ill, who 
conducted the distussion on “The Church 
and Family” group, received more attention 
in the Philadelphia press than any other 
group leader, largely because his group 
discussed marriage relations. Incidently, 
it should be said that the Philadelphia 
newspapers gave liberally in space, and 
there was careful reporting of these meet- 
ings. 

Mr. Sands set forth the object of the 
discussion in which he led in these words; 
in part: 


(d) 


“Some say that the church has outlived 
its day and has no further life. I call to 
mind hearing an instance of 1850 when 
a minister “spoke of the lifelessness of 
religious action’, just as I have experi- 
enced it from the commencement of my 
ministry. 

“We are discussing this morning relation 
between the church and the family. Have 
we made so much of the preaching sery- 
ice that we have left out necessary form 
and ceremony, losing something valuable 
thereby if we omit this necessity. 

“There is no absolute standard of moral- 
ity. Morality is the best social adjustment. 
May we not have to be making some re- 
adjustment? One of the greatest services 
the church can perform is to create a 
social standard of decency and self-respect. 
The church can help in giving us a defi- 
nite high standard of conduct. 

‘During the romantic days of courtship 
one selects one for whom the appeal is 
greatest. They marry. Then our social 
standard tends to isolate those two. After 
seven or eight years is liable to come a 
strain. My wife knows all my jokes, and 
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the poor woman still has to laugh at 
them. And I have to laugh at her jokes. 
It is silly to think that in Kansas is a 
boy, and in Massachusetts is a girl fore- 
ordained for each other. There may be 
aberration. But you know what happens. 
The two may need other contacts. They 
may become starved for self-expression 
of some kind. What those two people are 
doing is seeking another romance. They 
imagine themselves in love, when they are 
not. There is no reason why married 
people should be forced to live an isolated 
existence as they are now forced to do 
by a silly social standard. They are robbed 
of normal, happy contacts by so doing.” 

He pointed out how the eternal tri- 
angles, divorces, and broken families re- 
sult from the repression of natural, extra- 
marital friendships not commonly sanc- 
tioned by the conventional rules of society. 

The discussion from the floor brought 
out the necessity of making the church a 
family affair. We should endeavor to en- 
able families in the church to become 
acquainted with each other. People should 
come to church as families. There should 
be church gatherings where families meet 
the larger family. City life is putting a 
tremendous strain on the life of the 
family. Make each feel there is something 
for each to do together. 

The Committee on Findings presented 
the following report concerning the church 
and the family: 

We recommend the custom of christen- 
ing or dedication of children, and recom- 
mend its revival, where it has been dis- 
continued, for the purpose of integrating 
the child and the family in the group life. 

For the same purpose we recommend a 
junior membership or other means of 
identifying children with the ehurch. 

In connection with our church schools 
we consider the cradle roll an efficacious 
method of maintaining a contact with the 
family. 

We recommend the inclusion of the 
parents in the church school program. 

We further recommend that an attempt 
be made in every parish to establish a 
group of younger married couples. 

We recommend that each parish make 
a study of how better to make its facil- 
ities available for cultivating a friendly 
spirit, useful for family gatherings, and, 
in the larger cities, affording opportunities 
for young people to meet. 


A Democratic Approach to 
Family Life 

We believe that one of the greatest 
needs in family life is a recognition of 
the sacred rights of the individual. Under 
modern conditions the family must be 
established upon a purely ‘democratic 
basis. This demands respect and con- 
sideration for the rights, the interests, 
the tastes and the normal desire for 
varied friendships on the part of each 
member of the family. No member of the 
family is the property of any other mem- 
ber of the family. 

It is the conviction of this group that 
the marriage ceremony should be invested 
with seriousness and importance. We de- 
plore all sensationalism and casualness in 
connection with the marriage ceremony. 

We recommend that our ministers exer- 
cise the utmost care and discretion in 
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marrying persons unknown to them, or 
persons whose mutual suitability they 
question. 

We recommend that each minister fa- 
miliarize himself with the marriage laws 
of his particular state, and lend his sup- 
port to legislation designed to safeguard 
the health of the parties to the marriage. 


The Maladjusted Family 


We feel that the minister has a func- 
tion to perform in cases of family malad- 
justment, especially in smaller commu- 
nities where social agencies are lacking, 
and everywhere in the case of people who 
would not normally go to a social agency. 

Each minister should, by all means at 
his command, establish such normal 
friendly contacts as will make it natural 
for those who need advice to come to him. 

Every minister must recognize his own 
limitations of training and personality. 

We recommend that our ministers make 
a serious attempt to assure themselves 
that those who come to them for marriage 
have adequate information of the funda- 
mentals of family relationships. 


Ministerial Training 


It is our firm conviction that our theo- 
logical schools should immediately take 
steps to introduce courses dealing with the 
history, the background, and the problems 
of the family and also dealing with the 
principles of the case-work method. Such 
courses should be under competent lead- 
ership and conducted with special refer- 
ence to the actual needs of the ministry. 
In addition we strongly recommend that 
a series of postgraduate institutes for min- 
isters and their wives be conducted under 
competent and experienced direction. This 
work should cover the whole field of pas- 
toral relationships. 


Leadership in the Communities’ 
Approach to the Family 


Churches and ministers are urged to 
take the lead in promoting institutes for 
the study of family relations in their 
communities. 

IV 


CHURCH AND 
INDIVIDUAL 


The group which took up the theme, 
“The Church and the Religion of the 
Individual’, led by Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia, voiced a great 
variety of opinion in relation to the 
matters discussed. Dr. Griffin has the rare 
gift of humor, and possibly he drew out 
statements from his group that they do 
not ordinarily voice. One lady present ex- 
pressed the opinion that we need “more 
Bible” in our religious education, while 
another wanted more emphasis on “the 
things of now and here”. Thus all shades 
of opinion were expressed. Much of the 
time was taken in the discussion of what 
ministers should preach about. 

Dr. Griffin, in presenting the subject 
said: 

“We do not want our ministers to ask 
us what sort of sermon we want him to 
preach. Let him preach what interests 
him most. 

The sermon should emphasize what the 
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individual should do. Ministers are liable 
to be dominated by economic motives. We 
wonder what people will stand; what they 
will take? We should base our preaching 
on a basis of common everyday affairs. 
What are the determining factors in our 
lives to-day? hat is what preaching 
should take cognizance of. What kind of 
ethics are right for the business men? It 
is not enough for a sermon to be a good 
discourse, it should be one which can be 
applied in everyday atfairg to-day, so min- 
isters should ask, what ought I to preach, 
not what will be accepted. 

“Jesus as preacher preached to indiyid- 
uals. He did not preach as a communist, 
socialist, or individually. Our method is, 
to the individual, and through the indi- 
vidual to the community. ? 

“Some of our people say what we want 
is a discourse on science, or the political, 
or economic situation. But is not our out- 
Standing opportunity that of being a 
shepherd of souls? Preaching is a coopera- 
tive enterprise? We can hear discourses 
about industry and economics from persons 
qualified to discuss those subjects, what 
we want are sermons on spiritual value. 
The opinion was expressed that the 
sermon seems to be tremendously impor- 
tant to Unitarian churches. Some go so 
far as to say that the activity of the Uni- 
tarian churches center about the Sunday 
morning sermon. It is probably a fact 
that numbers of people come to Unitarian 
churches to get the benefit of the sermon, 
knowing that liberal preachers haye repu- 
tations for serious thinking, progressive 
ideas, and social application.” 

Another idea expressed was that the 
great value of the church is to people who 
cannot hear the sermon, the old, and the 
invalids. They depend upon pastoral vis- 
itation. There are mothers of large fam- 
ilies and worn-out business men who 
cannot often get to church. The church 
mmay preach to such people through per- 
sonal contact with the minister, And the 
minister in his turn from such association 
will get his richest preaching material. 
He gets it also from Shops, stores and 
offices. We should help parishes and con- 
gregations in their spiritual aspirations 
as well as to have them carry away a 
series of ideas. 

The question was asked by the leader 
as to the advisability of placing the Uni- 
tarian impetus on the sermon, the re- 
sult of the inquiry was fifty to fifty, 
which the leader explained was the Uni- 
tarian way of doing things. 

It was suggested that preachers should 
prepare the kind of sermon they wish to 
preach, with due consideration to tactful 
handling. Congregations are not partic- 
ularly interested in such theological dis- 
cussions as humanism and theism, though 
the preacher may be profoundly inter- 
ested. 

The real conclusion of all the discussion 
relating to preaching was, that the vital 
thing is that the minister shall be free 
to think as he pleases and to preach his 
convictions. 

When he appeared before the general 
gathering at the last business meeting Dr, 
Griffin lent gaiety to the occasion by de- 
claring that his committee on findings had 
found nothing and appointed him to pre- 
sent it. 
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Iniversalists For Full Union With Unitarians 


Overwhelming Vote in General Convention, Buffalo, for a conference of commissions 
of the two fellowships on the practicability of uniting liberal forces 


churches, for many years a cher- 


DEFINITE STEP toward the union 
A. of the Unitarian and Universalist 
ished ideal, was taken at the Uni- 


‘yversalist General Convention in Buffalo, 


N.Y., October 17-24, when a motion to 
substitute the word “co-operation” for the 
word “uniting” in the annual Unitarian 
resolution was overwhelmingly defeated, a 
new board of trustees, favoring immediate 
union with the Unitarians, was chosen, and 
it was voted to appoint a commission to 
meet with a Unitarian commission and 
formulate a plan of union to be presented 
at the next annual meetings of the two 
fellowships. 

“Tt is imperative that we shall welcome 
into a larger and more inclusive fellow- 
ship”, said Dr. Frank D. Adams in his 
president’s address, “all those who are 
like-minded. More than that, we must aid 
in the~creation of such a fellowship, if 
none now exists which is large enough 
or flexible enough to serve the purpose. 
We must not only welcome such a move, 
but we must actively and boldly promote 
THY? 

The spirit in which the Universalist 
denomination, as represented by the dele- 
gates at Buffalo, approves of union with 
the Unitarians is brought out by Dr. van 
Schaick’s editorial, “The History Made at 
Buffalo”. A significant fact, says the edi- 
torial, “is the taking of the matter of the 
new negotiations out of the hands of the 
old commission on comity, and the ap- 
pointment of a new commission. Another 
significant thing is the re-election to the 
board of Dr. John Sayles, a Unitarian 
minister, the return to the board of Judge 
Roger S. Galer, the leader of the opposi- 


tion to the work of the commission on 


comity and unity two years ago and the 
strongest advocate of union with Unita- 
rians in our fellowship, and the election 
to the board of the retiring president, Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, whose powerful ad- 
dress favoring immediate action contrib- 
uted materially to the action taken.” 

Opposition to the convention motions, 
as reported in The Leader, was based on 
two arguments: (1); That the Unitarian 
ehurech is by tradition aristocratic, the 
Universalist democratic, and the two will 
not mix; (2) That the body of Univer- 
salists believe in God and cannot unite in 
harmony with a group made up partly of 
humanists. 

Advocates of union spoke of the great 
liberal movement that is going on in all 
denominations and declared that the his- 
torically liberal Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches should capitalize their 
present position by forming one great lib- 
eral church. 

“Here is a great movement which aims 
to link together all those who share the 
same spirit and vision and outlook in re- 
ligious aim and activity”, said Dr. Adams. 
“Shall we as a denomination recognize 
that, and quickly assume a position of 
advantage or leadership where we shall 
be in a position to indicate the terms on 
which this shall go on, and shall continue 


to go on, to a greater degree of perfection? 
It seems to me we are at this time face 
to face with a decision.” 

For the following report of the dis- 
cussion THE Register is indebted to The 
Christian Leader: 


Proceeding under special order Presi- 
dent Frank D, Adams called former Presi- 
dent Roger 8. Galer to the chair, and read 
the following telegrams sent from the 
American Unitarian headquarters in Bos- 
ton and from the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion in session in Philadelphia : 

“WHEREAS, for many years and in many 
meetings of the respective constituencies 
of the Universalists and Unitarians, res- 
olutions have been uanimously adopted 
expressing utmost friendliness and com- 
radeship in the common work of liberal 
religion and a looking forward to closer af- 
filiation, therefore, REsoLvEnD, that the pres- 
ident of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is hereby requested, if he finds it ad- 
visable after conference with officials of 
the Universalist General Convention, to 
appoint a commission of such number as 


From Dr. Cornish 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, says: 

“T take pleasure in accepting your 
invitation to comment upon the votes, 
identical in purpose, passed by our 
last Annual Meeting and a week ago 
by the General Conference of the Uni- 
versalist Churches meeting in Buffalo. 
In my judgment we should at this time 
avoid all attempts at definition, and yet 
we should fully appraise the far-reach- 
ing significance of the action of our 
two denominational bodies. 

“The two commissions have not yet 
been appointed. It is not known when 
they can meet. Whatever recommenda- 
tions they may later make should not 
now be pre-judged. The members of 
both commissions will approach these 
important matters with open minds, 
and with reverence for the two great 
liberal traditions and all their achieve- 
ments. When the commissions make 
their report, it cannot be doubted that 
the two fellowships will give their rec- 
ommendations every consideration. Until. 
then, no recommendations are before 
us. . 
“Meanwhile, the appointment of the 
two commissions will be a matter of 
very deep satisfaction to our Unitarian 
fellowship: and we hope also to the 
brethren in the Universalist fellowship, 
for it is an expression of confidence 
and good will, even of affection, 
between like-minded reverent liberals; 
and these interdenominational ap- 
proaches cannot fail to promote good 
will and deeper devotion to the whole 
cause of liberal religion. If we may not 
define, we gladly appraise. Our Uni- 
versalist friends have made us a very 
generous gift of confidence and friend- 


ship.” 


he may designate, whose duty it will be 
to look into the practicability of uniting 
these two communions for the common 
good, this commission to meet with any 
similar commission that may be appointed 
by the Universalists and report at the 
next annual meeting of ‘the American Uni- 
tarian Association.” 

Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association sent the 
following telegram: 

“T take great pleasure in transmitting 
the following resolution, which has unani- 
mous passage: RESOLVED, that we, the 
delegates from the Unitarian Churches of 
America, assembled in Philadelphia for 
the fortieth biennial conference of the 
American Unitarian Association, send to 
the Universalist General Convention, as- 
sembled this week in Buffalo, our affec- 
tionate greetings. More and more we be- 
come aware that Universalists and Unita- 
rians are now walking a common road and 
fronting a common destiny. We reiterate 
our belief that in a closer fellowship our 
task can be best accomplished, that 
through the sharing of ‘our different tra- 
ditions and the merging of our high pur- 
poses we may be able to lay out a way 
of life, a religion wherein all of the free 
religious groups of America may walk 
together.” 

Dr. Adams then moved: 

“That the greetings of the American 
Unitarian Association be received in the 
cordial and sympathetic spirit which in- 
spired them, and that the Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention be au- 
thorized to appoint a special commission 
to confer with a similar commission from 
the American Unitarian Association to 
look into the practicability of uniting these 
two communions for the common’ good.” 

Thirty seconds after Judge Galer de- 
clared the matter open for discussion and 
asked, “What do you wish to do with this 
motion?” Rev. G. H. Leining was on his 
feet declaring the issues involved as he 
saw them. 

“TJ think”, said Mr. Leining, “the great 
need of our denomination is to decide 
whether we wish to join immediately with 
the Unitarians, or whether we wish to 
effect some other form of union or actual 
merger.” ; 

Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin said, 
“What Dr. Adams proposed to do is al- 
ready far advanced. There is no way to 
stop our uniting with the Unitarians, re- 


' gardless of what motion is passed here 


to-day.” 

Prof. Arthur W. Peirce attacked the 
question from another angle. “Comity and 
unity do not get down to the fact of the 
individuals and the individual churches. 
It is very fine to speak of the splendid 
union of Universalists and Unitarians. In- 
tellectually they mix, thoroughly and well. 
Actually they mix not at all. The Unita- 
rian Church is by tradition aristocratic. 
It is the Brahmin class in many parts of 
the country. The Universalist Church is 
democratic in origin and history. You can- 
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Break the Lock-Step in Education; 
Call for a Fourth Basic Profession 


President Aydelotte and Dean Stearns define ways for individual 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE Conference is not all business. 
[om the time which we have for our 

work the tension is high, and a cer- 
tain amount of recreation is an essential 
part of the program, This recreation gen- 
erally takes the form of sight-seeing. 

First of these excursions was a trip to 
Bryn Athyn to see the cathedral which is 
still in the process of building by the 
followers of Emanuel Swedenborg, a 
wonderful building set among the hills of 
Montgomery county about twenty miles 
outside of the city of Philadelphia. Nearly 
a hundred people were in the party which 
went in busses from the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, the headquarters of the Con- 
ference, Tuesday afternoon, October 20. 

The colony of Swendenborgians who are 
now settled about the church are the suc- 
ecessors of the old Welsh Quakers who 
settled this section of Montgomery county 
some three hundred years ago. The name 
Bryn Athyn is Welsh and signifies the Hill 
of Cohesion. It is one of the many Welsh 
names that still survive in this pictur- 
esque region. 

The cathedral stands near the top of 
the hill and is considered a fine type of 
Gothie architecture. Ground was broken 
for the main building in 19138, and al- 
though it is still incomplete it is in use, 
having been formally dedicated in 1919. 

The delegates were extended the cour- 
tesies of the church and were welcomed 
by a representative who gave a talk on 
the history of the building and the aims 
of the community of Swedenborgians 
gathered there. 

The Tuesday evening session of the 
Conference was held in the First Church 
of which Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
is pastor. When the delegates arrived for 
the meeting the church was in darkness 
owing to some trouble with the electric 
wiring, and candles were hastily gathered 
and placed in a variety of candlesticks, 
furnishing a “dim, religious light” as 
the people were seated. The seating 
capacity of the church was taxed by the 
large audience present. Fortunately the 
matter of lights was soon adjusted and 
soon after the meeting opened the elec- 
tricity was flowing. 

Dr. Wilmer Krusen, President of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, presided most graciously. His 
welcome was cordial and scintillating with 
wit. He put the audience in the best of 
humor and made easy the appearance of 
the speakers. 

However lax Unitarians may be in their 
home churches in the matter of attend- 
ance they are faithful at conferences, and 
it is interesting from a convenient vantage 
point to watch the faces of a Unitarian 
audience being addressed by an interest- 
ing speaker. The reactions of the listeners 
are plainly reflected upon their faces, and 
no observer can accuse them of being un- 
emotional or inattentive. Plainly it is 


and must be a satisfaction for the speaker 
to address such an audience as this which 
gathered on Tuesday evening. 

The first speaker of the evening was 
President Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore 
College who has been coming to the front 
the past few years as one of America’s 
progressive educators. ‘ 

His theme was “The Individual and 
Education”. He said, in part: 

“Our system of higher education in the 
United States is unique in history in re- 
spect to the large number of institutions 
which we maintain, the immense cost, and 
the multitude of students who are able 


Registered 


In accordance with its policy of hay- 
ing none but members of the faculty in 
control of athletics, the University of 
Pennsylvania has made professors out of 
fifty-three sports officials and coaches. 

—wW. O. McGeehan. 


The most indispensable condition for 
moral progress is that you should know 
which way to go.—Archbishop of York. 


In Russia you can do a murder on very 
reasonable terms—four years, for in- 
stance.—George Bernard Shaw. 


to take advantage of it. No nation ever 
undertook to give higher training to so 
many young men and women nor to so 
large a percentage of the population. This 
fact is good in itself. 

“At the same time this rapid increase 
in the size of our educational institutions, 
and in their number, has brought certain 
problems which must be solyed unless we 
are to sacrifice quality to numbers. To 
make that sacrifice would be fatal: The 
danger which besets us is the danger of 
applying methods of mass production, to 
thinking of our entering freshmen as 
‘raw material’ and of our graduates as 
the ‘finished product’. In mercantile es- 
tablishments which are organized for mass 
production every effort is made to secure 
uniformity. A similar tendency to regi- 
mentation has shown itself in our colleges 
and universities. We are too much stand- 
ardized. 

“There is furthermore an observable 
tendency on the part of the American 
people to like the results of such regi- 
mentation. It is obvious that such an 
educational process will teach boys and 
girls first of all to conform. 

“In superficial matters conformity has 
its value, but real education goes deeper 
and is essentially the development of in- 
dividual powers. It is not regimentation, 
it is not merely the acquirement of a cer- 
tain minimum fund of information, it is 
rather the development of understanding 
and the stimulation of intellectual in- 
terests. 
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“In these deeper respects our higher 
educational system has left much to be 
desired, and that fact is being widely 
realized at the present day. Perhaps the 
most encouraging sign of the times is the 
revolt against mass production in educa- 
tion, and the attempt which is being made 
everywhere in this country to make our 
higher training less superficial, more 
thorough, and more individual. 

“We must, in the first place, break the 
academic lock-step and devise a system 
which will allow each individual to go 
at his own pace; we must stop making 
plans for the ‘average’ student. We must 
give special attention to the needs of the 
student who is above the average level 
of ability. 

“In a closely regimented system such 
as ours has been in the past the virtue 
most in request is docility. An educational 
system such as we ought to have will on 
the other hand be planned so as to en- 
courage intellectual initiative and inde- 
pendence. We must give our students more 
freedom, and it is right that we should 
at the same time test more severely than 
we do the use which they make of that 
freedom in advancing their education. 

“The art of teaching has been very 
much studied in the United States—so 
much so that we have come insensibly 
to put more emphasis on teaching than 
upon learning. Too often we fail to realize 
the immense difference between the two 
attitudes. Individuals may recognize the 
fact that a student must get his own 
education, but our academic system still 
proceeds upon the theory that it is suffi- 
cient to lead the horse to water. 

“The ends which I have outlined are 
neither visionary nor utopian. They can 
readily be realized, and they are being 
realized every year by the English Uni- 
versities and by an increasing number of 
colleges and universities in this country. 
The essence of the method by which the 
English solve the problem which I have 
stated is to make a frank distinction be 
tween those students who are interested 
in the intellectual life and those who are 
not. Similar plans are being widely tried 
at the present moment in the United 
States, and their success under American 
conditions has been extraordinary. 

“The movement to which I have alluded 
has not been without its critics, and the 
criticism most commonly urged is that it 
is undemocratic. The argument is that it 
is unfair to give to our best students a 
training which is denied to the average, 
that all undergraduates ought to have the 
same education and ought to be turned 
out into the world as nearly on an equal- 
ity as possible. 

“Yo this argument my reply would be 
that giving all undergraduates the same 
training and turning them out all equal 
is simply impossible and that no legisla- 
tion, academic or otherwise, will alter the 
variety of intellectual endowments with 
which individuals come into the world. 
True democracy in my opinion means a 
development of the right of each man and 
of each woman to be given training suit- 
able to his abilities and ambitions. If 
democracy meant reducing all our citi- 
zens to a dead level of mediocrity, democ- 
racy would be doomed to failure.” 
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In his summary Professor Aydelotte 
g ade a fervid appeal for more attention 
to the exceptional student who by natural 
intellectual endowment is especially fitted 
to become the leader in all walks of life. 
_ The second address of the evening was 
given by Dr. A. Warren Stearns, Dean of 
Tufts Medical School and Commissioner 
of the Department of Correction of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. He 
‘spoke on “The Individual and the State”. 
His hearers at once noted his ample 
knowledge of the subject and the logical 
arrangement of his material. Dr. Stearns 
began his talk with a description of a 
grove of pine trees which is growing on 
his land in Concord, Mass. Watching this 
growth he said that it is plain to the 
observer that the strongest of the in- 
dividual pines will survive. This grove is 
a symbol of human society. Proceeding, 
he said, “The real basis of existence is a 
ruthless struggle of the individual to 
perpetuate life. This shows itself in our 
everyday life. The primitive fear which 
makes the song bird alert, and the brook 
_trout shy, are reflected in human action. 
On the instant you become angry, all the 
training of the race for a million years is 
forgotten. The biological factors survive. 
“Human beings have one thing in common. 
They all think that their own age is the 
worst in history. This has been true in 
all time.” Taking up the thought of fitting 
the individual for society, Dr. Stearns 
said, “The father-love expresses itself in 
pride of offspring, but the mother-love is 
expressed in self-sacrifice. The mother is 
important in the life of the child because 
she gives rewards for virtue and punishes 
badness. The child soon learns that if it 
pleases mother it can have its own way. 
The child has to be trained in all respects. 
In infancy the stomach has to be trained 
so that instead of having to be fed all 
the time it can get along on three meals 
a day. 

“When the child gets to be five or six 
years old he has a new experience, he 
goes to school. He leaves the guidance of 
father and mother and becomes a member 
of a social group. In his new relation he 
is subject to public opinion and fears 
censure by his fellows. When he is twelve 
or fourteen years of age, he gets noisy, 
rushes around, and his voice is cracked. 
This means that he is going through the 
period of adolescence. It is the time when 
he desires praise for ruthlessness. He is 
the savage man. { 

“When he gets a little older he goes to 
college and thus gets three or four years 
behind him. Next he becomes a lover and 
a gambler, and finds his manner of earn- 
ing a living. He may not like his asso- 
ciates but in the process he becomes a 
social animal. If he follows the line of 
things that people approve, he is called 
good; if he does not, he is bad. Society 
modifies the action of the individual. 

“Custom is all powerful. The law, a 
erude and barbarous thing, is carried out 

if approved by custom, but disregarded 
if not agreeable to custom. Customs, ethics 
or religion, and law are the means which 
society uses to guide the individual. 
_ “We come next to the state. The func- 
tion of the state is to curb the strong and 
{ protect the weak. In our attempt to curb 
_ the strong, legislation has outrun admin- 
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istration. It has been said that we ought 
to stop legislation for fifty years in order 
to catch up with it. In our endeavor to 
make the state function we haye substi- 
tuted organized mediocrity for individual 
greatness. 

“We have three classes of weak per- 
sons: the sick, the poor, and the bad. The 
sick we leave to the doctors. From the 
people whom we call the poor we may 
take the children, the blind and the feeble- 
minded. We no longer leave the poor to 
idleness and to follow their own inclina- 
tions. The bad have already been defined. 

“We have left the care of these classes 
of weak persons in the past to the three 
learned professions,—medicine, law, and 
the ministry. The physicians by tradition 
are supposed to take care of the sick 
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whether they are paid for it or not. The 
law has mostly dealt with the individual 
from the civil side. It generally con- 
tents itself with building up the strong 
and neglecting the weak. Weakness and 
helplessness are left to the ministry and 
the church. Shall we now build up a 
fourth class? Has the time not come 
for us to have a class of people who 
do not belong to the three learned pro- 
fessions who shall train themselves to 
assist the individual to function in so- 
ciety? Already we have young men and 
women who are preparing for this work.” 
In conclusion Dr. Stearns spoke of the 
college graduates and others who are join- 
ing a fourth class in caring for the weak 
and who are impelled by pity and the de- 
sire to serve their fellows. G. LT: 


From Two Pre-eminent Journals 


[Because The Christian Century and 
The Ohurchman are pre-eminent among 
religious journals in America, and because 
the episode to which they refer is a 
matter of far-reaching importance, it is 
required in the interest of liberal church- 
manship and sound journalism that the 
following editorial opinion from these 
papers be published. ] 


“How to Kill a Church 
Paper” 


(Editorial, The Churchman, Protestant 
Episcopal, October 31, 1931) 
Under this caption The Christian Cen- 
tury [of October 28, 1931] prints the fol- 
lowing virile editorial: 


An extraordinary document appears 

. on the editorial pages of last week’s 
CHRISTIAN ReEe@isteR. It is a resolu- 
tion of apology adopted by the trus- 
tees of the corporation which pub- 
lishes this Unitarian weekly, calling 
an editorial printed in July “unwar- 
rantable in its criticism of the official 
newspaper of a friendly denomination 
and its editor’. The editorial in ques- 
tion had dealt with ‘Universalist 
Editorial Policy”. After this public 
apology for a specific editorial the 
Unitarian trustees laid down general 
rules for the conduct of their paper, 
emphasizing “cooperation with other 
liberal movements, less emphasis on the 
personal viewpoint, more emphasis on 
representative Unitarian thought, and 
editorial dignity akin to that of the 
pulpit. The feeling was expressed by 
the trustees in 1927 that the paper 
should not seek to create controver- 
sial issues, nor to attack in an ag 
gressive spirit.” We have no idea as 
to what may have been said in the 
editorial that elicited this resolution. 
But we cannot conceive of anything 
appearing in the carefully edited 
pages of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
that would justify such a public 
eastigation of its editor by his own 
board. Dr. Dieffenbach, the editor of 
Tuer Reeister, writes with vigor and 
point, but never, so far as we know, 
with malice. The Christian Century 


confesses that it has felt, on occasion, 
the sharp point of his pen. But it 
never occurred to us that there was call 
for apology of any kind or that we 
were unable to make an adequate de- 
fense. Likewise, it is safe to say that 
no matter how vigorously Dr. Dieffen- 
bach may have expressed himself on 
the conduct of The Christian Leader, 
the editor of that Universalist jour- 
nal, Dr. van Schaick, is quite able 
to take care of himself. The Unita- 
rian trustees have unwittingly, how- 
ever, by. their action made public 
demonstration of one of the princi- 
pal reasons for the decline of much 
religious journalism. It is the idea that 
church papers should skirt ‘“controver- 
sial issues”, that they should be written 
in a milk-and-water fashion free from 
any hint of an “aggressive spirit’, 
that has reduced many a church paper 
to colorless sterility. The conception 
of religious journalism which under- 
lies the resolution of the Unitarian 
trustees is a conception that is. filling 
journalism’s Sargossa sea with the 
hulks of once staunch journalistic 
craft. 


We are grateful to our contemporary 
for stating so clearly and with such force 
what every editor of every journal knows 
to be true. Dr. Dieffenbach has himself 
ealled the sort of interference, now put 
forward so shamelessly by the Unitarian 
trustees, “town-meeting editorship”. It 
can’t be done, and where it has been at- 
tempted, as The Christian Century says, 
it has been a basic factor “for the decline 
of much religious journalism’. Trustees 
and other’ official organizations of 
churches had better leave the editorial 
job to men trained to do it—though in 
suggesting this we recognize that we are 
placing upon such journalistic laymen 
an almost overwhelming task in self-con- 
trol. Every bureaucrat in America is born 
with the conviction, which he carries to- 
the grave, that he is better fitted to run 
a newspaper than those who have under- 
gone years of arduous training in a highly 
specialized vocation. We hope that Dr. 
Dieffenbach, one of the ablest editors in 
religious journalism, can show his trus- 
tees either the light or the door. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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A Memorable Conference 


EFORE OUR READERS we spread to-day 
B the story of Philadelphia. The biennial con- 

ference needs hardly any comment, for the 
report of it is testimony enough that it was su- 
perbly good. Nothing was stifled ; the soul of it 
was free. 

Stern conditions face one at every turn, and not 
least in that city itself, where they are sore be- 
stead. These things brought us all upstanding, and 
we did our part in words to meet the changing 
times. These days are historic. As in every age of 
transition, there is no precedent to tell us what to 
do, in our effort to get to a higher level of life for 
the individual in the world. We must simply go 
through the agonizing labor of creating our own 
values, We do ‘this first, it is true, by clearing our 
vision and purifying our motives. That is the be- 
ginning. To love our fellow man with pure under- 
standing and purpose is not the hardest thing to do. 
The other task is to find_a means to construct, if 
you please, a method of implementing that love 
effectually in governments and nations living to- 
gether. 

They loved one another in monarchic times, it 
is fair to assume, but the form of political control 
was such that the love was stayed and nullified in 
the larger social relations. Then came democracy, 
which was a better way to make love work. We 
cannot live without what is sometimes despised as 

machinery. 

To transform words into deeds for a unified 
world, it may be necessary, we believe it is neces- 
sary, to improve upon democracy. It would not 
matter at all if democracy as we know it were 
destroyed, if something else served the common life 
of mankind better. We are committed only to the 
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principle of better terms for humanity. How to — 


obtain them is always the problem. Upon this truth 
the mind of the conference was focused with un- 
deviating constancy. 

Sometimes, as we all know, our Unitarian meet- 
ings are not interested in our religious duty. But 
it was otherwise in this conference of marching 
eloquence and inexorable high resolutions. Here 


we were worthy of the heritage of the liberty where- — 


with we were made free. Our leading was worthy 
of the best of the past, and worthy to be handed to 
those who come after us. Most of all, it was equal 
to the requirements of our own time. Let us proceed 
to do these things which we have declared. 


Two Illustrious Laymen 


EATH HAS TAKEN from the Fellowship 
two men illustrious in their callings and 
exemplary in their devotion to the free reli- 
gion of the Unitarian faith. Charles F. D. Belden, 
director of the Boston Public Library, and Roland 
W. Boyden, lawyer and representative of the Na- 
tion in the settlement of international problems 


following the Great War, were citizens whose lives . 


shone with the beauty of simplicity, the love of 
humanity which they understood deeply, and the 
excellence of service which was born of mastery 
in their professions. They were held in great honor, 
and by everyone who knew them they were beloved. 

Of the careers of distinguished usefulness of 
these men the world has been informed, and much 
more will be recorded of them in enduring memo- 
rial. For our part, the most beautiful tribute comes 
from their ministers (who knew them well) who 
have come to say that they were both ideal in 
loyalty, unfailing in attendance upon the worship 
of the sanctuary, unstinted in liberality, constant 
in support of the ministers in their difficult and 
exalted duties, and faithful even to the minutest 
interests of the parishes and all of their varied 
ministries. Mr. Belden was a member of the church 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Mr. Boyden was sitting 
in his pew, in Beverly, Mass., last Sunday week, 
when the summons came. 

They loved the church. That is a glorious thing. 
To live with consecration to religion means to live 
greatly. Religion is obligation, and a true man is 
never without a sense of sacred obligation. If he 
attains to excellence in character and eminence in 
his chosen work, it is because his religion, that is, 
his ultimate belief about his reason for being, is 
the spring of his motive, the guide of his conduct. 

Mr. Belden and Mr. Boyden, each in his voca- 
tional sphere, were one in their holy religion, and 
in all that perpetuates and strengthens religion for 
the people who must make their way through this 
good but somewhat perplexing and dangerous 
world. 

We who write these words know their lives, for 
both Mr. Boyden and Mr. Belden took time out of 
their busy days to serve as Trustees of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ReGisTeR. We testify that in every word and 
motion they were affirmative, generous, wise, and 
strong, with an allowance for imperfection more 
than equalled by a faith in man’s good purpose; 
and what more can we say? 
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Millions for Worship 


O-DAY the American people spend $817 ,000,- 

000 a year for purposes of religious worship. 

What do they get for this large sum? Enough 
to justify their generosity? It seems to Benjamin 
Ginzburg, writing in The Nation, that in religion, 
that is, in the churches, we receive no adequate 
sense of values or social vision for these disordered 
times. 

Most of the millions of money goes for services 
with sermons at the center, and these “do nothing 
but vainly defend an antiquated conception of God 

and assure immortality to persons who are afraid 
of death”. Mr. Ginzburg offers no objection to ef- 
forts to demonstrate the existence of God, but he 
Says, we believe rightly, that it is a sinful waste of 
money to give a conception of God and the universe 
which intelligent people in this age of science ut- 
terly disbelieve, with the result that institutional 
religion is the greatest friend that atheism has. 
_ ‘The question is not just demonstrating God, but 
the kind of God the churches must demonstrate. 
The priest and the pastor, says Mr. Ginzburg, are 
required to present “a God who is legislator, whose 
commands and authority are revealed and dele- 
gated to special persons”. This view of God “is no 
longer credited even by church members, let alone 
those outside the church”. That is true; and it is 
also true that social leadership in the name of 
paternalistic religious authority is gone beyond 
recall. The conventional churches do not deliver the 
religious goods of the prophets and evangels, which 
contain enough power to make a new world and 
utterly destroy the old one. In the Book there is an 
idea of God which if it were actually believed and 
preached in the churches, would save society and 
every person in it. But it would also be fatal to the 
authoritarian churches. 


2s 


Let Ministers Beware 


ET MINISTERS beware and have courage 

io about this business of preaching the “simple 
gospel” and not applying it to the world-en- 

grossing problems over which they, above all other 
people, ought to be agonizing and bringing forth 
spiritual fruits for the sustenance and guidance 
of their people. , 
y It is wicked to be mute on all these questions of 
the profoundest moral and spiritual import, in par- 
; ticular the evils of economic order devastated by 
- nothing at last but the violation of religious 
principles. 
We agree with James Luther Adams in his recent 
excellent article that the minister ought to preach 
more about these living-and-dying issues. He knows 
more than the average editorial writer, politician, 
and teacher, besides having nothing but the highest 
motives and being detached from monetary or par- 
tisan demands. 

But especially every minister ought to know that 
the people who tell him not to give his ethical and 
religious convictions on material affairs Is that 
they, the objectors, generally have their own 
opinions and want them let alone. Hither that, or 
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they are insulated otherworldlings. Do not let any- 
one fool the ministry. Our observation is that the 
people who try to repress the minister are nine 
cases In ten opposed to all progress, all change. 
And the world of life ig change. Preach out 
preach on! é 


The British Election 


OES THE BRITISH ELECTION mean the 
end of the Labor Party and its socialistic 
advance? Such a majority for conservatism 

as the country gave in the returns last week, would 
signify, in ordinary times, the death of all liberal 
social and economic change in the Government. 

Let no one take heart or lose heart, according 
to his hopes and views, at the outcome. These are 
extraordinary times, and the plain fact is, it seems 
to us, the people voted neither for nor against any 
political doctrine or party as such. They voted, 
rather, at this gravely critical period, to take their 
country and the living of their people out of the 
uncertain strife of partisan politics for a season, 
and conserve as tightly as they are able the material 
resources which may save them from overwhelming 
catastrophe. 

It is no time, they said in effect, for us to debate 
whether this or that is the right philosophy for our 
government. Parties be gone! What we have got 
to have now is bread, even a crust of it, and that 
can only be had by forgetting all our differences 
for a season. This we can do by choosing the con- 
Servatives who represent something that is even 
better than no change. They represent a return to 
the old order in which the financial stability of the 
land will be the main concern. 

A state of mind as solid as a stone wall stands 
at present against any hint of liberalizing the eco- 
nomic theory of Great Britain. It is the illness of 
the British State, and not its normal condition, that 
is reflected in the returns of the will of the’ people. 
They have acted as though the country could not 
survive an operation. What the patient needs is 
rest, with nutriment. 

That may be a wise course, but some believe it 
only defers the greatest of British issues, namely, 
the more equitable distribution of the wealth of 
the Nation to all the people. The victory cannot 
be regarded as a conservative victory, we believe, 
but only as a national act of temporary self-pres- 
eryation. For a period there will be renewed con- 
fidence that the country will hold together. But 
who ean believe that in Great Britain, or anywhere 
else, any government will satisfy permanently the 
demands of a world which is moving irresistibly 
toward economic freedom? 

Great Britain’s action represents no fundamental 
setback, much less retreat. Her people have merely 
halted, exhausted, on the march. When they are 
rested we may expect them to press on. The Labor 
Party may pass away, but the things it stood for 
live and some day they will be the law and the life 


of the people. 
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Something New 


Recently, there came into our hands a form of book review entirely 
original. The Kansas City Star, in a late issue, published a comment on 
Allen Smart’s novel, A New England Holiday, in the form of a series of 
cleverly-drawn cartoons, caricaturing certain situations in the story. The 
arrangement was something like the so-called “funnies” of the Sunday 
press, a succession of pictures, in this case, really witty. The idea has 
the advantage of freshness. If it becomes prevalent, we may look to see a 
general brightening of the literary sections of current publications. 
Surely, the cartoonist as a critic is something new. The scheme is rich 


in possibilities. 


Social Salvation 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 

SocrAL PROGRESS AND CHRISTIAN IDEALS. 
By James Myers, Howard BP. Jensen, William 
P. King and Alva W. Taylor. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press. $2.25. 

The reason for the existence of Social 
Progress and Christian Ideals is well 
stated in the opening paragraph of the 
foreword : 

“Questions of Philosophy dealing with 
the nature of Ultimate Reality and of 
Psychology dealing with the nature of 
human personality have for some months 
occupied the center of the stage. Matters 
of social and human relationships, how- 
ever, cannot be sidetracked for any length 
of time. The conscience and thought of 
thinking men recognize that metaphysical 
problems cannot be shunted, but man’s in- 
justice to man has tremendous urgency. 
The removal of wrongs and oppressions in 
human relationships are destined to oc 
cupy the first place in mind and con- 
science.” 

And in a manner unusual with a book 
by four distinct authors, it sticks to its 
purpose throughout. 

There is nothing startlingly new or 
original in this treatment of social prog- 
ress by three clergymen, all with the urge 
of a social gospel upon them, and an 
eminent sociologist; but in the main it is 
well worth reading and provocative of 
thought, especially so for ministers. 

The first section by Mr. Myers is his- 
torical. It deals with the social ideals of 
Jesus in a way familiar to most students 
of the social gospel; and then contrasts 
those ideals with conditions in the ancient 
world, the Middle Ages and the modern 
world. 

Dr. Taylor, in the second section, deals 
with certain specific problems of progress, 
democracy, the machine age, laissez faire 
vs. cooperation, and the attitude of the 
chureh toward social reform. Dr. King’s 
contribution is more of a statement of 
ideals than realities. In a sense he has 
produced a more or less definite social 
creed for the churches. The final section 
by Professor Jensen points out the diffi- 
culties of forecasting and the dangers of 
disillusion; but ends with a very opti- 
mistie word for the reality of progress 
and its possibility. Professor Jensen quite 
truly says: “Our analysis gives us no 
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certainty of progress, but does indicate 
its probability. It warrants neither com- 
placent optimism nor enervating despair. 
The outcome is doubtful enough that none 
of us dare be laggards, but hopeful enough 
to challenge us to the task with zest and 
high courage.” But before saying this he 
produces definite scientific evidence for his 
belief in the possibility of progress. 

The book contains ‘a bibliography so 
complete and well chosen that it might 
be used by many ministers as a check list 
for their own private or church libraries 
on social problems. R. 0. D. 


Valuable 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO THE HISTORY 
OF CHRISTIANITY. Edited by 8S. J. Case. The 
University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 

An indispensable tool for students of 
church history. The names of the editor 
and his Chicago colleagues are enough to 
assure us of the careful and scientific 
work which went into the making of this 
bibliography. The works cited are grouped 
under seven geographical heads, except 
those of an opening division covering the 
general history of Christianity. There are 
2,512 titles, numbered consecutively for 
convenience in reference. Some, though not 
all, are provided with a word of critical 
comment. Individual users of the book will 
find faults here and there. Unitarian 
readers will wish for fuller and more 
adequate references on the history of the 
free churches. Dean Wilbur’s book is not 
one of the six works cited for Unitarian- 
ism, including Socinianism. But all users 
of the book will agree that it is far and 
away the best compilation of the sort 
available for present-day students. 

©. B. B. 


Finding God 

PATHWAYS TO THE RWPALITY OF Gop, By Rufus 
M. Jones. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Rich in thought and equally rich in al- 
lusion and illustration, this new book by 
Professor Jones of Haverford will be grate- 
fully read by great numbers of persons 
who are seeking guidance in the religious 
perplexities of the day. Eleven “pathways” 
are indicated; yet all, whether faith or 
prayer, mysticism or history, predicate a 
divine reality that man may find by 
earnest seeking in the deeper reaches of 
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his own soul. Faith is primarily a quick- 
ened insight. As Athanasius once wrote, 
“The road to God is not far off, but it is 
in us—it is in the soul of every man.” 
Professor Jones, throughout, discloses his 
Quaker leanings. Always, howeyer, he is 
open-minded and fair. What he offers, in 
these pathways, which he says are not 
charted very far as yet, is an adventure, 
an experiment which, as in his own ease, 
may become an experience. F.R. S. 


Liberal Evangelicalism 


THE CHURCH IN THE MopERN WorLD. By 
G. Stanley Russell. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. $2.00. 

The author is a Scot, a Congregationalist, 
and ministers to the Deer Park United 
Church, Toronto. His theology is distin- 
guishable from Unitarianism by terminol- 
ogy alone, although he keeps that personal 
devotion to the Christ in Jesus too often 
lacking in New England religion. The 
Church in his opinion has apostatized in 
not fighting: the unchristian elements in 
our social system, in not declaring war 
a sin, in not standing in fact for that 
brotherhood of man which she professes 
in theory. J. CO. Pz 


The Betrayer 


JESUS AND JupDAS. By 8. Pearce Carey, M.A. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. 

A painstaking study of the Betrayer, 
based on the gospel accounts. Judas, the 
real man, and the motive of his treachery, 
are enveloped in mystery. Always known 
as Iscariot, even the place of his belong- 
ing has never been reliably located. The 
author thinks the location of Kerioth, 
somewhere in Judea, is doubtful. He sur- 
mises that Judas was named for one of 
the Maccabean brothers, Jewish patriots 
of a recent age; as his father, Simon, was 
named for another. He finds it reasonable 
to assume that Judas was intensely na- 
tionalistic, passionately devoted to the 
liberation of his country; that he was 
first a convert and follower of the Baptist, 
and then attached himself to Jesus in the 
hope that through Jesus would come the 
restoration of the Jewish Kingdom, and 
that only when Jesus accepted outward 
defeat and humiliation, he turned against 
his Master and betrayed him into the 
hands of the authorities,—not to force 
the coming of a supernatural kingdom, as 
some have thought, but in sheer disap- 
pointment and resentment. Mr. Carey finds 
that Jesus began to suspect his motive 
at Bethany, that last week, when Judas 
spoke so peremptorily against the anoint- 
ing by Mary, and found his suspicions 
confirmed only at the Last Supper on 
Thursday night. He also believes that 
Judas was afterwards truly repentant, 
that his self-destruction indicated a hatred 
of his treacherous deed so deep that it 
struck at himself, the door of it. F.R.s. 


Untamed Optimism 
TAMING Our MAcuHINES. By Ralph 2&8. 
Flanders. New York: Richard R. Smith, Ine. 
$2.50. 
The recognition of any serious problem 
in society almost inevitably brings into 
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; modify or popularize, as the case may be, 
_ Mr. Chase’s theories. 
Taming Our Machines is not a brilliant 
book; but it has some interesting sections, 
particularly its statement of the problem. 
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existence one or many first-class literary 
statements of that problem and the way 
out; and in addition many other state- 
ments which are unoriginal but which tend 
to focus attention on the problem of the 
day. Stuart Chase in his various treatises 
on the effect of the machine age in Amer- 
ica and the world has perhaps led off in 
the consideration of this most acute social 
and economic problem of our day. The 
present book is one of a large number of 
volumes which restate, water down, 


Its solution, however, “humor and hu- 
mility, courage, intelligence and hard- 


~ headed practicality” does not seem to the 


present reviewer to be either very prac- 
tical or helpful. The one particular crit- 
icism which might be leveled at Taming 
Our Machines is its over-nationalistic em- 
phasis. It overlooks the fact that one 
country cannot be permanently happy if 
other countries in the world are miserable. 
One wonders too what those standing in 
the bread lines would say to: “We are 
born in a fortunate country; and we are 
fully furnished with all needful provisions 
of aptitudes, experience, intelligence and 
material goods’’—especially the latter. 
BCD} 


The Value of Faith 


We Newp Rewicion. By Ernest Fremont 
Tittle. New York: Henry Holt and Co. $1.50. 


Six chapters of this book were given 
as the Wilkin Lectures of 1931 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Tittle understands 
young people. His appeal is equally direct 
to their elders. He not only tells us that 
we need religion, but what kind of reli- 
gion we need; turning away from tra- 
ditionalism to an ethical and spiritual 
power of faith and vision. He believes that 
if the capitalistic system is to survive, it 
must be made to serve. He advocates the 
total abolition of all national armies and 
navies. He considers the connection of 
religion with health and happiness; and 
in his chapter on immortality, he shows 
how a vital, sustaining faith in it can 
come only by a realization of the worth 
of human personality, and by living a life 
to-day on those higher levels where the 
invisible realities furnish the motives of 
men and they “live:for ends too great to 
be’ reached in a life-time”. F.R.S. 


The Nazareth Years 


PorTRAIT OF A CARPENTER. By Winifred 
Kirkland. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

A companion book to her Great Conjec- 
ture of two years ago, this is an attempt 
to portray the unknown, formative years 
of Jesus until he “closed the workshop 
door and entered history”. There is, of 
course, but little of factual knowledge 
for Miss Kirkland’s adventure; but, with 
what may be learned of the times, the 
customs and habits of the people, and with 
her own fine discrimination and poetic 
insight, she has made a book that inspires. 
In the first place, Miss Kirkland writes 
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well, with pictures at her pen point and 
music in her sentences. Then again, she is 
absorbed in her subject. Yet, throughout, 
she preserves an exemplary balance. What 
she portrays is a quite human character, 
meeting the impact of the times with its 
good and its bad, and becoming what he 
was through the sheer destiny of genius. 
Always there is scholarship back of her 
judgments; and, although such words as 
“perhaps” and “probably” often occur, the 
picture of the growing youth of Nazareth 
is well delineated, what he must have 
been before he left his home comes alive 
before us. F.R.S. 


How to Acquire a Strong Will 


STRENGTH OF WILL. By BH. Boyd Barrett. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 

Whether or not the exercises suggested 
in this book by the former Jesuit, Dr. 
Barrett, are eflicacious for the strengthen- 
ing of the will, the uprooting of bad 
habits and the acquisition of good ones, 
is not something to debate about but to 
experiment with. In other words the au- 
thor works with a minimum of theory and 
maximum of practical technique. In the 
preface we are won at once by the re- 
pudiation of the modern doctrine of self 
expression in favor of the age-long faith 
in the will. No harm can possibly come to 
anyone from trying Dr. Barrett’s exer- 
cises; and as he has had success with him- 
self and others it seems likely that those 
of us who are still old fashioned enough 
to believe in the will may gain much help 
from following his method. TAOnPs 


Orthodox Exegesis 

Tun Acts or THE APOSTLES. By Frank E. 
Allen. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House. $3.50. 

A massive commentary on the Book of 
Acts, containing over 800 pages, all 
written in the firm conviction that this 
document, with the rest of the Bible, is the 
inspired and inerrant Word of God. Its 
length is due, not so much to exegetical 
elucidation of the text of Acts, as to hom- 
iletical disquisitions on its texts. Dr. Allen 
is here the preacher rather than the com- 
mentator. Each chapter is followed by a 
series of questions, showing the chief con- 
cern to lie in current application of Bib- 
lical statements. “How does Satan often 
dissipate the work of a prospering church ?” 
is a fair sample. The book will doubtless 
be of service to preachers who share the 
author’s habit of mind; it is to be hoped 
that they will not imitate the infelicities 
of his English composition. Oo. R. B. 


Universal Priesthood 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. By William Malcolm 
MacGregor, D.D. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $3.00. 

This book is based on a study of the 
Epistle to the Galatians. Its subject 
matter constituted a course of semi-popu- 
lar lectures. It is, in effect, in spite of the 
author’s disclaimer, a commentary on the 
epistle. At the same time it is an earnest 
plea for “the priesthood of all believers’, 
a doctrine which has always character- 
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ized the best in Protestantism. As in the 
case of many books by otherwise liberal 
writers, it has a flavor and a phraseol- 
ogy which tends to offend Unitarians. The 
author has incorporated into the text a 
large number of quotations from a wide 
variety of sources, showing that his read- 
ing ranges far. But for the thoroughgoing 
religious liberal, it is one of the super- 
fluous books. JAF, 


Donald Hankey 


A Moprern PinerrmaAcn, The Story of Donald 
Hankey. By K. G. Budd. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

We have not forgotten The Student in 
Arms, his famous utterance that “True re- 
ligion is betting your life there is a God” 
and his once widely distributed description 
of “The Beloved Captain”. Mr. Budd, who 
was twelve years old when Hankey fell 
in the fierce Somme fighting in October, 
1916, bears testimony to the lasting im- 
pression left by the shy, gentle and brave 
soul who hated war, yet did his duty and 
who, in war or peace, was supremely 
interested in helping his fellow-men. This 
story of Hankey’s life, from his childhood 
at Brighton, through the years at Rugby, 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
his unsuccessful attempt to become a pro- 
fessional soldier, Oxford, and his equally 
unsuccessful attempt to become an Angli- 
can priest, the years of philanthropic work 
in London and abroad in Australia, until 
the call to arms in the Great War and the 
journey’s end in 1916, pictures him as a 
rebel against sham and conventional reli- 
gion; a restless seeker who finally found 
what was real and meaningful in religion 
and life. Mr. Budd has done an excellent 
piece of work. F. R. 8. 


Tabloid Reviews 


BARBED ARROWS. By Roy L. Smith. 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 

Fifty sermons, each about six hundred 
words long, on a variety of subjects, of 
varying value. The style is simple and 
epigrammatic; the captions, well-phrased ; 
the thought, pithy. F. RB. S. 


New 


THE ANSWER OR THE KINGDOM, By Willian 
Nesbit Roberts. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$2.00. 

A plea for the practice of Christianity 
for the salvation of society. That we are 
all more or less to blame for the present 
world conditions through supporting the 
principle of selfishness, that we must di- 
rect the reorganization of society on the 
principle of helpfulness, that private 
ownership and plutocracy must give way 
to collective ownership and a true democ- 
racy, constitute the gist of the argument. 
Orthodox in theology with much reliance 
on Biblical promises. F. B. 8. 


How Bie Is Your Worup? By John DL. 
Lobingier. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. Leader’s 
book, 85 cents; Pupil’s, 60 cents. 

A fine piece of work on enlarging sym- 
pathies and teaching internationalism. 
For the high school age. An antidote to 
narrow-minded one hundred percentism. 

E. F. 
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Letter Concerning Archbishop Aglipay 


An American who knew him in the old days in the Philippines 
relates interesting details 


To the Editor, Unitarian News Letter :— 


In the current issue of the News Letter, 
I was very deeply interested in the article 
on the visit of Dr. Gregorio Aglipay (El 
Obispo Maximo de las islas filipinas) of 
Manila to our great Conference of Liberal 
Churches in Boston, and to several of our 
larger cities. It brought “the light of 
other days around me”. 

My first introduction to him was while 
I was an interpreter, translator and clerk 
with the United States army at Tarlac, 
Tuzon Island, some eighty miles north of 
Manila. He came to visit the native 
Catholic curate there. The priest pre- 
sented some arguments against his “Move- 
ment” from an upper window while Dr. 
Aglipay remained seated in his carriage. 
Aglipay was dressed in the usual black 
robe of a native priest, and wore a yellow 
cord around his hat. The local curate in- 
formed me that he was going to write an 
article to the official church paper in 
Manila setting forth his own arguments 
against the Aglipay movement. He did 
so. I read it, and considered it unworthy 
of serious consideration because he failed 
to explain fully Dr. Aglipay’s position. 

A yery heavy epidemic of Asiatic cholera 
was then scourging the Islands, so heavy 
that 986 deaths occurred in Manila in one 
day. At Tarlac there was a very pitiful 
and lamentable condition of neglect as 
well as brutality in the management of 
a rigid quarantine of the native market. 
My article to the Manila American which 
was copied into other papers and trans- 
lated into several foreign languages, 
caused the correction of the situation and 
abolished the useless quarantine. This so 
highly pleased the local native officials 
and the curate that an invitation was 
tendered me to attend their banquet given 
in honor of San Sebastian, the patron 
saint of Tarlac. Of course, I was there on 
time. There were twelve native priests 
present, including the vicar of that 
Proyince, several local officials and several 
attractive young native ladies of the 
locality. I was in the prime of youth at 
that time, and therefore observing and 
appreciative of the arrangements. The 
justice of the peace, who was a Spanish 
native, and myself, were the only white 
persons present. Sitting by my side was 
the provincial vicar. And because the 


Aglipayan movement was so rapidly 
spreading over the entire archipelago, 
somewhat like a prairie wild-fire, we 


began discussing this subject. He related 
grave criticisms against Aglipay. Then I 
reminded him that I had carefully read 
many of the lengthy articles which he had 
published in the Spanish newspapers, and 
that they proved that he was a deep and 
an independent thinker of considerable 
scholastic attainments. This was admitted 
by the aged vicar, who continued to ex- 
plain to me that Aglipay was a regular 
graduate of the Roman Catholic Theo- 
logical Seminary at Manila. Then I asked 
him, “Well, what do you believe will be 
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the ultimate results of this movement?’ 
He replied, “It will purify the Holy 
Mother Church, and then it will utterly. 
fail and fall completely away.” I was left 
to wonder why this “Holy Mother Church” 
could become impure? 

Now, after the lapse of almost thirty 
years, this Aglipayan movement shows no 
signs of dying away. While it may not 
have purified the so-called “Holy Mother 
Church’, it certainly has greatly aided in 
the furtherance of the Gospel, and of 
liberal intellectual progress throughout 
the Philippines. 

As I remember the history, Dr. Aglipay 
had surrendered as a native priest with 


the Army of the Insurrection, and after _ 


taking the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, was set at liberty, and came into 
Manila where he presented his plea for re- 
instatement into the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, which was denied him by the 
Spanish Archbishop of Manila. Thereupon 
he appealed to the American Archbishop 
of New Orleans, Chapelli, who informed 
him that he must abide by the decision 
of the Archbishop of Manila. Archbishop 
Chapelli was there arranging the transfer 
of the Spanish Church affairs to the ad- 
ministration of the American Catholic 
control. Within a brief time thereafter, 
Dr. Aglipay published a lengthy argument 
in the then famous Filipino daily known 
as Hl Renacimiento (The Rebirth) in the 
Spanish and in the Tagalog languages. I 
read his views eagerly and continuously 
in the Spanish language, with expectation 
of seeing this new movement take root 
and grow, glow and go forward. It was 
clear to me that he was laying the founda- 
tions of the new Independent, Filipino, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. I also re 
member that the then Superintendent of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, the late 
Bishop Homer ©. Stuntz, and Deacon A. W. 
Prouch, a personal friend of mine who 
was then a well-known business man in 
Manila, and who, I am told, is now a 
prominent Insular official there, held con- 
ferences with Dr. Aglipay. The result 
was that he decided to order his priests 
to take vital propaganda in the dissemi- 
nation of the Bible, Testament and the 
Gospels, and to encourage the public to 
read and study them for themselves. The 
American Bible Society furnished this 
literature in the native languages and 
in the Spanish. He also directed his priests 
to understand that marriage was honor- 
able among men, and that it included his 
priests who were at liberty to marry. Of 
course, it is needless to say that these de- 
cisions and instructions created an end- 
less amount of discussions and comments 
throughout the Islands. 

The last time I met Dr. Aglipay to chat 
with him was at the reception given the 
general public by Gen. Luke BE. Wright, 
then Civil Governor of the Islands, in 
August, 1905. This was given in honor of 
former Governor Taft, and a vast array 
of Congressmen, and distinguished ladies 


and gentlemen from the United States 
were present. AS soon as the Roman 
Catholic clergy were informed that Dr. 
Aglipay would be there they were in- 
structed by their Archbishop to refrain 
from attendance. Not one of them was 
present. To me, Dr. Aglipay was a very 
mild, pleasant and unassuming person 
who, as I remember him, appeared to be 
about forty-five years of age. My chats 
with him were in Spanish, since at that 
time he did not speak the English 
language. 

The Filipino children were very quick 
and eager to learn the English language. 
They studied diligently and advanced 
more rapidly probably than any other race 


under the sun. Filipinos who spoke the * 


English language were rare indeed at the 
beginning of this century. It would be 
delightful now, after the lapse of more 
than thirty years, to return and observe 
the changes and the progress which have 
been attained, and to again address the 
people in Spanish and Hnglish. But I 
shall have to be content to salute Dr. 
Gregorio Aglipay through the medium of 
the News Letter and say, “Con muchisi- 
mos Recuerdos y las mejores felicidades 
al Obispo-Maximo, Dr. Gregorio Aglipay, 
y a sus fieles co-laboradores.” 


ELMER FB. CooLry. 
BRENTWOOD HEIGHTS STATION, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


The New Beacon Hymnal 


EDWIN FAIRLEY, Editor 

“What has become of the New Beacon 
Hymnal?” is a question frequently heard. 
The work on the hymn section is practi- 
cally completed. Last June the Publication 
Committee of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education, after a careful study of 
the manuscript, made a number of vyalu- 
able suggestions. These have been studied, 
many have been adopted, but some are 
still awaiting a conference between the 
editor and the committee, a conference 
which will be held as soon as a convenient 
date can be found. 

As soon as these differences of opinion 
can be adjusted the work on the hymns 
will be done. It will then have to pass 
the Publication Committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, after which it 
can go to press. 

The work on the services of worship is 
also practically completed. Just now the 
material is in Boston, awaiting reading 
and criticism. A process similar to that 
which the hymns are undergoing will then 
ensue. How long this will take depends 
on the possibility of getting busy people 
together for the process. Announcement 
will be made from:time to time of the 
status of the project. We hope that the 
book will be ready for distribution at an 
early day. 


Important Alliance Dates 

Friday, November 6, at 10.30 a.m. Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

Friday, November 20, at 11 a.m. Post 
Office Mission Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Speaker: Mrs. 
Charles W. Gerguld. Subject: “About Eng- 
land—Also Some Unitarians.” . 


—— 
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Mich., Unitarian 


_ FPHE Ann Arbor, 
| Church, Rev. Harold P. Marley, has 


just sent cut a printed announcement 
giving the complete program of the clturch 
services for the church year. This pro- 
gram is unique in many ways. It is a 
decidedly interesting experiment to plan 


an entire year’s program in advance. Not 


many churches have done so, the disad- 
yantage being that it leaves little or no 
opportunity for dealing with timely sub- 
jects which could not have been foreseen 
in advance. However, the Ann Arbor pro- 
gram has attempted to meet this criticism 
by building its subjects around events 
that will be transpiring. 

The general theme of the year’s course 
is, “The Citizen in His Community’’. Since 
Ann Arbor is a university church, the first 
month deals entirely with the educational 
life of the community. This is naturally 


of interest at the opening of the college 


year. The second group of subjects deals 
with the function of the church in the 
community, the third with social health 
and the life of the community, the fourth 
with home life in the community and the 
fifth with the local community in the 
world community. This section comes at 
the time of the opening of the Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva. The sixth 
group of subjects deals with religious 


\ factors in the community, the seventh with 


commerce and the community, 
last with the cultural life of the commu- 
nity. Each of these subjects is dealt with 
in three or four Sunday morning addresses 
and another interesting feature of the pro- 
gram is that, generally speaking, but two of 
the addresses in any given group are given 
by the minister. Mr. Marley has arranged to 
secure outstanding men and women in 
Ann Arbor and surrounding communities, 
and also a considerable number of visit- 
ing speakers, to present aspects of the 
general subject in which they are au- 
thorities. Among the outside speakers that 
he has secured are Rev. John H. Dietrich 
of Minneapolis, Dr. Sydney B. Snow of 
Chicago, Dr. Robert C. Dexter of Boston, 
and Professors Slosson, Dickinson and 
Jones of the University of Michigan. The 
entire program is suggestive and would be 
of help to ministers who are planning 
their work for the coming year. 

In addition to the year’s program, the 
pamphlet contains in its opening pages 


‘what is called, “A Reflection of the Uni- 


versity Mind”. This is a statement of 
belief signed by about twenty of the lead- 
ing men in the University of Michigan 
who are members of the Ann Arbor 


Church. Many of them are scholars na- 


tionally and internationally known. It be- 
gins with the statement that, “We be- 
lieve that there is only one source of au- 
thority for any philosophy of life—vali- 
dated human experience’, and ends with 
the statement: 


“Since the Unitarian Church is a 
ereedless fellowship of liberal reli- 
gion, free to change with increasing 
knowledge, we ace bap0s to be part 
of this group which looks always to 
the conquest of ignorance, evil and suf- 


; 


= 
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Ann Arbor’s Unique Program 


The citizen in his community 


fering, to the unfolding of the highest 
powers of mankind and to the banish- 
ment of false and obsolete creeds, 
practices and institutions. 

“We are united in a quest for the 
good life, ‘a life inspired by love and 
guided by knowledge’, and for the 
brotherhood of man in its highest 
sense.” 


The pamphlet also contains a statement 
by the minister as to his idea of the 
function of his church. This is summed up 
in the following statement: “I look upon 
religion as conduct rather than belief ; 
the productive life of good.” It also con- 
tains a brief and able defense of the 
function of the church and, incidentally, 
a pointed criticism of churechless Liberals 
by the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the church, Prof. John F. Shepard, who 
is also President of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference. 

Following the list of Sunday morning 
services is a complete program of the 
organizations of the church, Laymen’s 
League, Women’s Alliance, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, Students’ 
Club, and the church school. The pamphlet 
closes with a brief history of the church 
and a statement of its present condition, 
together with a complete church directory. 


Friendly Links News 


The Committee on Friendly Links of 
the General Alliance begins its twelfth 
season with one hundred and twenty- 
seven branch chairmen, besides many 
senior and junior links in Alliances with- 
out chairmen, 

Although Alliance work often ceases 
during the summer, links continue writ- 
ing to each other. Fifty people have been 
linked since May. When a call comes for 
a link in some special location letters are 
sent to several Alliances in or near there 
requesting a name or names for linking. 
Any branch receiving such a letter need 
not feel obliged to provide the requested 
name but a reply should be sent as 
promptly as possible and is always much 
appreciated by the Central Committee. 

Alliances need not think of Friendly 
Link work as drudgery. There is usually 
one person, at least, in a branch who likes 
to write letters and if she is fortunate in 
her link she will gain a new friend and 
learn much’ of interest to pass on to her 
branch, This is especially true when she 
writes a first letter suggesting topics which 
interest her, giving her link an incentive 
to reply. Recently a request for a link 
came from a member of an Alliance which 
has no links. She has grasped the idea 
that to have a Friendly Link means to 
have an opportunity to increase her knowl- 
edge of other Unitarian churches and their 
people. During Alliance Week at the Isles 
of Shoals a conference conducted by our 
former chairman, Miss Mary F. Gill, 
aroused much interest and has brought 
gratifying results. 

ALZALEEN M, Lorine, Chairman, 
Committee on Friendly Links. 
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Dr. Dexter’s Appointments 


Dr. Robert ©. Dexter’s engagements 
Since his return September 24, have been 
as follows: October 5, Cape Cod Ministers’ 
Club; October 8 and 9, meeting with the 
lixecutive Committee of the Conference 
on the Church and Social Work and the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Church 
and Social Service, New York City; Octo- 
ber 11, address, Tuckerman School; Octo- 
ber 14, meeting of the Interorganizational 
Committee on Disarmament and _ the 
National World Court Committee, New 
York City. October 16, he addressed the 
Federated Women’s Church Clubs, Somer- 
ville. October 19-22 he was at the Gen- 
eral Conference at Philadelphia, speaking 
at the round table on the family and also 
giving a report on the situation in Tran- 
sylvania. Friday evening, October 23, he 
was at Lancaster, Pa., where he addressed 
the Laymen’s League. Sunday, October 25, 
he addressed a community mass meeting 
in Somerville, Mass. Monday, October 26, 
he delivered two addresses at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. 

November 1, he took part in the in- 
stallation of the new leader of the Boston 
Ethical Society and that afternoon spoke 
over the radio for the Unitarian Hour. 
Monday, November 2, he spoke before the 
Concord, Mass., Laymen’s League. Tues- 
day, November 3, he was at the Wellesley, 
Mass., Alliance. E 

Armistice Sunday, November 8, he will 
speak at a Union Armistice Service in 
the Unitarian Church at Peterboro, N.H.; 
Tuesday and Wednesday, November 10 
and 11, he will be one of the leaders in 
a Catholic-Protestant-Jewish Conference 
at Wellesley College; Thursday, November 
12, he will speak over the radio on dis- 
armament over Station WBSO; Novem- 
ber 16 and 17 he will be at the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches Annual 
Meeting at Worcester, where he is to 
give the report of the International Rela- 
tions Committee; November 24 he speaks 
for the Lowell, Mass., Alliance. 

During the week of December 13 he 
will be in and around New York City, 
and the last week in December he will 
be in Washington, D.C. 


Alliance Delegates at Washington 


Following the Philadelphia Conference 
several Alliance delegates went on to 
Washington to a meeting of All Souls’ 
Alliance. This meeting was devoted to re- 
ports of .the remarkable social service 
work carried on by the Washington 
branch. Mrs. Rees, Miss Langmaid, and 
Mrs. Elliott spoke briefly. At the close of 
the meeting the hostess branch served a 
bountiful luncheon to members and guests. 
In the afternoon the gracious hospitality 
was continued in providing an opportunity 
for guests to see many points of interest 
in the national capital. 
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Russia and Its New Social Forces; 
Is Individual Lost in Multitude? 


Thursday night’s addresses by Dr. Holmes and Mr. Pomeroy 


eral respects. Possibly everybody 

was surprised, in considering con- 
ditions, that three hundred delegates 
registered at the headquarters in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Two hundred 
more from the city and nearby points 
attended. 

Another feature of this Conference was 
the high quality of the speaking both in 
the delivery of the addresses and in their 
content. Dr. John Haynes Holmes, who 
spoke Thursday night, October 22, is so 
well-known to the American public that 
he needs no introduction to any audience 
this side of the Atlantic. His theme was, 
“The Individual and Religion’. The whole 
Conference program was built around the 
topic, “The Importance of the Individual’. 
As a matter of fact the trend of all the 
talks and deliberations was such that a 
better wording would have been, The Im- 
portance of Human Life. Dr. Holmes’s 
address was no exception to this state- 
ment. Rev. Frederick M. Hliot, chairman 
of the meeting, in introducing Dr. Holmes 
said that in the great war there were 
certain brave individuals who were put 
in dangerous places in the advance posi- 
tions. They were called, “Thrusters”. He 
‘ said John Haynes Holmes is a thruster 
in religion. It was plain that Dr. Holmes 
reflected his recent experiences when, at 
the opening he said, “I wonder if the 
shadow of Soviet Russia is not over 
America.”’ 

“In Russia there is no such thing as we 
know it as individual liberty or freedom 
of speech. This is illustrated in their 
idea of crime. They recognize two kinds 
of crime: crime against the individual is 
crime which does not bulk very large. The 
penalty for committing murder is im- 
prisonment for six years, and may be only 
four years. The second type of crime, 
crime against the state, is very serious. 
Here we see the disappearance of the 
sanctity of the individual. There is no 
encouragement for individual ambition 
and advancement. Russian society is very 
rapidly eliminating the individual. 

Mr. Holmes has no idea that religion 
is disappearing from Russia, as many 
believe. Religion so far as it is organ- 
ized into the church has almost disap- 
peared. The war against religion has been 
almost one hundred per cent. successful. 
Nobody in Russia is interested in the 
church’s religion. But what was that re- 
ligion? In the old times the people never 
had any rights in Russia. The child and 
the woman had no rights. But to-day it is 
changed. Never in any society have I 
ever seen such emphasis laid upon child 
life. In entering the tram cars everybody 
has to enter the front doors. There is 
one exception to the rule. If a woman 
comes along with a small child she may 
enter the rear doors. They believe that 
no one in Russia has a right to anything 
until the needs of the child have been 


"Tver Conference was unusual in sey- 


taken. care of. Noticeable also is the 
position of woman. Nowhere have I seen 
women as free as in Russia. In every 
way there is absolute equality of the 
sexes. 

“The Jaboring man is lifted up. He is 
the man who ranks first in society’, con- 
tinued Dr. Holmes. “Of the poor and the 
unfortunate I was about to speak. But 
there are no poor in Russia. Poverty is 
only relative. Everybody in Russia has 
enough to eat and to wear. 

“Russia is the one country in the world 
where there is no anti-Semitism, no racial 
antipathy against the Negro. To hold or 
show race prejudice in Russia is deemed 
a crime against society and is punished 
with a severe penalty. I came away from 
Russia feeling for the first time in my 
life certain sanctities that I have never 
felt before. What is the explanation? 
Some say, ‘Karl Marx’, but I say reli- 
gion has not disappeared. For the first 
time in history superstition is wiped out. 
I cannot explain the things I have seen 
without religion. It is not the religion 
of the individual’s right, but of social 
duty. It is not the religion of the strong, 
but the religion of the weak. It is the 


religion which protects the child and the. 


woman. 

“A friend of mine says that he finds 
the religion of Russia to-day in the New 
Testament Gospels and in the Epistles of 
Paul. Paul says, ‘We are all members of 
one body.’ ” 

Mr. Holmes told of the “Shock Brigade” 
composed of young men who are volunta- 
rily putting all their energies in the work- 
ing out of the Five Year Plan. He told 
of questioning a very young man in re- 
gard to sex relationships, and the -reply 
was, “We do not have any time for that 
sort of thing. If there is any boy in our 
project who is more interested in girls 
than in this work we kick him out; and 
if there is any girl who cannot give her 
attention to her work because she is so 
taken with the young men we serye her 
the same.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Holmes said, “There 
are to-day two great forces in human 
society: Individualistie America, and So- 
cialistic Russia’, and he contrasted the 
ideals of each, declaring that “denial of 
civil liberties is the crime of the earth’. 

Dr. Holmes spoke with overwhelming 
oratory. His words were delivered with 
a flood of enthusiasm and religious pas- 
sion which manifested the tremendous 
energy and consecration of the man. 
Many of his friends said at the conclu- 
sion, that in oratoriecal fire they had 
never heard him equal this effort. 

The address of Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton was a masterly production, and 
the fitting end of a wonderful session. 
He is a modest but talented gentleman 
with rare personality. He was born in 
England and was graduated from the 
University of Oxford. For twelve years he 
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served a Congregational church in Brad- 
ford, England. Coming to America in 1923 
he became connected with the Unitarian 
denomination, and in 1924 he became 
pastor of our church in Milton, Mass. 

The subject assigned to him at the 
Conference was, “The Individual and the 
Church”. 

In his introduction Mr. Pomeroy said, 
“The social emphasis in religious thought 
to-day is very strong, and there is a wide 
social extension of religious activity. The 
old individualism of Protestant Christian- 
ity has lost its true self-confidence and 
almost all of its power of successful ap- 
peal. Some of our leading thinkers upon 
the subject have boldly transferred the 
essence of religion from the soul to the 
social field; and indeed, some of these 
thinkers would hesitate to use the word, 
‘soul’ apart from such qualities as man 
may exhibit in the social battle. Those 
who have no part in any religious organ- 
ization are ready to demand that religious 
profession shall pass a primary social test, 
and that any alleged spiritual experi- 
ence shall step instantly before the bar 
of social judgment. 

“This decided change in emphasis means 
that vital issues are no longer describable 
in the drama of the individual soul, 
written in the language of eternity; vital 
issues are now seen the drama of the 
general affairs of mankind, written in the 
language of to-day. 

“Forms of worship standing for intense 
personal religion are no longer the center 
of popular emotion among the majority 
of English-speaking Protestants. For the 
most part, people, whether churchgoers 
or not, no longer read daily for their 
spiritual direction the Bible or any other 
sacred scripture. They read with absorp- 
tion the newspapers. This shields them 
from any chance searching light upon 
their own personal short-comings, since 
the newspapers deal with mischances and 
crimes rather than sins. An enormous 
number of people find escape from them- 
selves, or at least diversion from them- 
selves, through novels and screen plays; 
and they live not one life but many lives 
because of these ministers to imagination. 
The comparative insignificant numbers of 
people who gather for some kind of heart- 
searching through meditation and prayer 
are liable to be dismissed as being the 
disciples of the dead religions of yester- 
day. Any conviction of sin and conse- 
quent change of heart is, outside some 
diminishing pious circles, to lay oneself 
open to suspicion of morbid tendencies. 


“On the other hand, to convict the 


public conscience of confusion, cruelty, 
and waste, is held to be a desperate ne- 
cessity. And when we survey activities of 
churches and consider what is being pro- 
claimed by those who represent churches, 
we may have a moment of astonishment 
at the amount of socially progressive in- 
fluence that is being exerted.” 

Mr. Pomeroy predicted that “the so- 
cialization of religious motive must pro- 
ceed very much farther than it has so 
far gone. Unless it does, the danger will 
increase that our civilization may perish 
not on account of personal failings, but 
on account of corporate follies.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Pomeroy predicted 


—— 


— 


that there are indications that we shall 


live to see a great swing toward the pro- 


found significance of the personal experi- 
ence, saying, “I can only describe what 
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is to be foreseen as a return on a new 
level of spiritual individualism. There is 
a deeper individualism which will ever 
pertain to free religion.” 


At First General Session of the A. U. A. 
Greetings from Great Britain, by Mr. Rowe 


A call in extremity from Transylvanian churches 


meeting at the Benjamin Franklin 

Hotel, Philadelphia, for -its Fourth 
Biennial Conference October 19, 20, 21, 
22, held its first general session the morn- 
ing of October 19. In the absence of Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, President, confined to 
his home by illness, Dr. George F.. Patter- 
son, presided. 

Following appointment of committees 
and introduction of resolutions, Rev. 
Charles R. Joy introduced the speaker 
of the morning, Rev. Mortimer Rowe, Sec- 
retary of the General Assembly of 
(British) Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches. After Mr. Joy had extended the 
greetings of the Association to Mr. Rowe, 
and expressed deep appreciation of his 
visit and influence on American Unita- 


oie American Unitarian Association 


‘rians, he said “that this method of asso- 


ciating with liberals of other lands, in 
particular those of the Philippine Islands 
and of England, was one of the best ways 
of strengthening our movement in Amer- 
hear. 

Mr. Rowe said in part, “I heard at the 
beginning of this gathering that speakers 
were to confine themselves to five minutes, 
which, it seemed to me, was a significant 
act of international friendship. 

“T am returning to England with cor- 
dial assurance of your welcome. My per- 
sonal experience and your congregations 
into whose faces-I have gazed assured 
me of this. ; 

“In the British Isles we are in the 
midst of a situation more challenging, 
and more interesting, than at any time 
within fifty ‘years, despite the pessimists 
who take hasty glances and seem to exult 
at decreasing attendances and neglect of 
organized religion. I do not feel that reli- 
gion itself has materially suffered, or that 
it is on the verge of petering out. Statis- 
tics of church attendance cannot be used 
as an index to the real situation. 

“We Unitarians in England occupy the 
middle of the road. On the right hand are 
the orthodox; on the left are movements 
less of the character of the ecclesiastical 
and denominational, and more extreme in 
their departure from orthodox. For in- 
stance, the church of Rome, on the right 
hand, is making progress, and the great 
National Church of England, which right- 
minded Unitarians cannot help being 
proud of, exerts a great influence. 

“In* spite of the facile prophecies and 
expectation expressed twelve and fifteen 
years ago that the stark realities of war 
would cause a great revival of religion, 
that revival has not been forthcoming. 
The unstable peace has made us forget 
those high hopes. 

“We have seen re-established denomina- 
tional reality and distinction; men in 


other denominations of broader types of 
mind are placing liberal religion second 
and denominational life first. They ap- 
pear to be using liberal religion to 
strengthen Methodist, Congregational and 
other bodies. For example, ministers of 
intellectual ability and fearless energy 
may stay in their own denominations and 
express the most liberal opinions. They 
are free to tell Unitarians how and why 
they can do this. The war was measur- 
ably responsible. For in the course of it 
agencies were established to serve the 
soldier on an extremely broad basis. The 
door was closed against no one of any 
denomination who would enter in with a 
friendly spirit. It was a non-denomina- 
tional religious fellowship, broad enough 
to include Unitarians, who, they thought, 
might be regarded as fellow Christians. 

“Why are we forever knocking at doors 
forever closed against us? I am not among 
those who intend to endorse absorption 
into any great religious or moral move- 
ment, when it means surrendering our 
principles. 

“Certain religious movements in Eng- 
land of the non-ecclesiastieal type are gain- 
ing ground. The Christian Science people 
are building larger and more beautiful 
churches. The Spiritualist movement, due 
to impetus given it by the war, is far 
stronger in England than it ever has been. 


On the other hand, the strictly ethical 


societies remain few and weak. 

“Please come over to the British Isles 
and make our personal acquaintance. We 
have more than three hundred churches 
and in them can exhibit the most as- 
tonishing variety. Our ministers are al- 
most as fine a body of men as yours. I 
eannot in loyalty say more than that.” 

The major part of the time of the ses- 
sions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion Wednesday morning was given over 
to an appeal for the churches in Transyl- 
vania. Dr. Sydney B. Snow said the situa- 
tion among churches in Transylvania pre- 
sents problems of magnitude. They are 
in a serious financial condition. Unita- 
rian churches in America in the past have 
responded generously. But the gifts are 
growing smaller and smaller until they 
are smallest of all to-day when the situa- 
tion is more serious that it ever has been. 
The accustomed revenues have been con- 
stantly diminishing. The Roumanian gov- 
ernment seems to have been doing what it 
could to destroy the influence of these 
churches. If the normal life of these fine 
old parishes of the oldest Unitarian tra- 
dition are to survive, immediate help is 
needed. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter emphasized the 
appeal of Dr. Snow. He said after a visit 
among the Transylvanian churches this 
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Summer he had come home converted to 
the necessity of helping them. Their 
churches mean a great deal to those 
people. Not only are they centers of lib- 
eral thought but they carry the seed of 
success or failure of the individual in 
their activity. Those parishes are carrying 
on under conditions difficult to describe. 
Few of the ministers have had any Salary 
since last February. Some of them culti- 
vate small gardens, on which they try to 
live. But they have to struggle for the 
necessities of life. 

The peasants will take their garden 
produce a day’s journey to market and 
get for it what would amount to about 
twenty-four cents in our currency, a frac- 
tion of which they give to the church. 
There is tremendous depression all over 
Transylvania, but the church bodies con- 
tinue to carry on with a remarkable spirit. 
We will make the mistake of our lives if 
we do not respond to their appeal. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop, continuing, said 
that the situation in Transylvania was 
one of political tyranny, and was liable 
to become one of ecclesiastical tyranny. 
The little hill villages of that country 
haye depended for a great many years 
upon the parish church and the parish 
minister. Unless help is forthcoming it is 
possible that within a few generations 
they will cease to exist. They are sup- 
ported by the State, but the government 
expresses little or no sympathy. What 
they do get from the government is not 
one one-hundredth part of what they 
should get. You and I in America must 
do our utmost to save the Transylvanian 
churches. 

The following 
pointed : 

‘Commission on Reyision of Tracts: Rey. 
Earl C. Davis, chairman, Concord, N.H.; 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Charles Bolte, Esq., New York 
City ; Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Plain- 
field, N.Y.; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, 
Ill.; secretary, George G. Davis, Boston, 
Mass. Committee on Resolutions: Frank 
D. Witherbee, chairman, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, IL; 
Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass. ; 
Mrs. John P. Nash, New York City; Miss 
Nina Howard, Sacramento, Calif.; Mrs. 
Louis ©. Madeira, Germantown,  Pa.; 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott, Schenectady, N.Y. 


committees ‘were ap- 


Committee on Credentials: Charles L. 
Chandler, Edwin Fairley, W. Forbes 
Robertson; Committee on Nominations: 


Curtis W. Reese, Robert C. Dexter, Miss 
Sara Comins. REL: Ge 


New York Alliance Dinner 


The annual dinner of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women will be held 
Friday, November 6, at seven o’clock in 
the Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 
Among the speakers wil be Dr. John 
Howard Mellish of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, Rev. Omer H. 
Mott, of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Staten Island, and Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop, of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn. 
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Workless Man Loses Moral Values; 
Family Life Key to Social Health 


Two addresses, on industrial and domestic principles for action 


T the public session on Wednesday 
yy evening, October 21, at the Unita- 
rian Church, Whiting Williams 
spoke in place of Prof. B. K. Hall, who 
could not be present. Dr. Williams has 
made careful studies in industrial and 
economic conditions through a series of 
years in the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Germany. He has put on 
jumper and overalls, taken a number, and 
worked his time with other laborers. This 
experience has given him first-hand in- 
formation and a sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the workingman’s job. Throughout 
his address these facts were evident. He 
spoke in part as follows: 

“T have spent upwards of two years 
associating with miners and other: work- 
men in the United States, France, England, 
and Germany. I have put on overalls, asso- 
ciated with other bums, and hoboes, as 
well as laborers. As a result of my 
studies among workingmen I have arrived 
at the opinion that the individual laborer 
has stood quite well the test made of him 
in these hard times. He has met calmly 
and with confidence the industrial situa- 
tion of to-day. ; 

“Share and share alike is one of his 
characteristic acts. Also I have been im- 
pressed with the number of workmen who 
have been able to hold on. I have seen 
numbers of them looking for help in their 
own cars. The economic depression has 
been relieved by the women members of 
the family going out and going to work: 
Mothers in department stores, daughters 
as clerks, have thus assisted in keeping 
the wolf away from the garage door. It 
has become as necessary for the working- 
man to have a bathtub under his feet, as 
a roof over his head. We shall make a 
serious mistake if we do not fully under- 
stand that we must continually raise the 
status of workingmen. 

“The loss of a job does not become a 
desperate experience until the working- 
man loses connection with friends and 
family. The family may be put down as 
the great institution in America for the 
maintenance and relief of the individual. 
I might put it this way: The family acts 
as a shock absorber: 

“A by-issue of unemployment has been 
the return of the worker to his home town 
and his home farm. I have observed in 
various sections of the country many 
abandoned farms being set to producing. 
The garden also has proved of definite 
assistance in this time of trouble. 

“If one is going to be sincere in the 
matter he must agree that a great help 
in this depression has been the absence 
of the saloon from the street corner. The 
modern speakeasy has relatively little re- 
lation to the old saloon, a score of speak- 
easies do not do a fractional part of the 
damage done by one full-time open saloon. 

“In spite of the tremendous testing 
there will be no widespread political or 


economic revolution unless we allow 
hunger to prevail widely; that we should 
do so is inconceivable. There are all sorts 
of proposals among workmen and the un- 
employed for a panacea, few if any of 
which can be taken seriously. 

“One of the greatest consolations a man 
ean have is to get out of bed in the morn- 
ing and know a job is waiting for him. 
All over Europe and America we hear this 
prayer: Give us this day our daily job. 
And that is infinitely more important than 
the daily bread because it includes the 
daily bread. Since time began there has 
been nothing which so helped a man to 
fight off that feeling of-helplessness like 
a permanent job. When one is working he 
feels that he is essential to the eternal 
scheme of things. ‘Establish Thou the 
work of our hands; yea, the work of our 
hands establish Thou it.’ 

“All of us tend to live our way into our 
thinking, more than to think our way 
into our living. Our thinking is largely 
determined by our job. This means that 
when a man is workless he loses spiritual 
as well as economic value. The spiritual 
consequences of unemployment are tre- 
mendous. There is no substitute in the 
world for a man’s job, except another job. 
Three methods are being proposed to solve 
economic and industrial problems: Those 
proposed by Italy, Russia and America. 
Meantime the rest of the world sits in the 
grandstand. What method is going to show 
the best results? I emphatically believe it 
will be the American method. But to make 
the American method work we must have 
more co-ordination between supply and de- 
mand. and better organization for individ- 
ual citizens. You will do well to beware 
of those who say, ‘We will do away with 
financial reward and make it political.’ 
Russia is finding that its method does 
not get rid of greed, tyranny, and selfish- 
ness. They change the emphasis from fi- 
nancial profit to political profit.” 

Professor Hornell Hart of Bryn Mawr 
College followed Dr. Williams. Professor 
Hart is author of two books, “The Science 
of Social Relations”, and “The Technique 
of Social Progress”. During the past five 
months he has been investigator in charge 
of the project on Measurements of Changes 
in Social Attitudes in the United States, 
for President Hoover’s committee on So- 
cial Trends. 

The speaker explained that, in his 
opinion, religion has triumphed over the 
materialistic philosophy which has reigned 
almost supreme during the last generation. 
He said that materialism has proved itself 
totally bankrupt in its inability to deal 
with the subtle motives that make up 
human relationships. He continued: 

“To bring suecess in family relations 
it is necessary to have not merely intel- 
lectual and scientifie demonstrations of 
truth, but also dynamic reorganization .of 
conscious and subconscious emotional 
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motives. Religion plays an essential and 
vital part in personality and family ad- 
justments, and is the dynamic which may 
provide for creative living. It is in this 
field that mechanistic materialism has 
gone most completely bankrupt, and that 
religion has most universally demon- 
strated its triumphant power.” 

Professor Hart went on to prove that 
religion has material of definite value to 
contribute to individual and family ad- 
justments. He held that religion may ac 
complish this task more expertly and more 
successfully than psychiatry. 

“First, we must learn to live the life 
of love in the family as the major step 
in that progressive adjustment to the 
creative power of God which is the only 
road to the fulfilment of personality. The 
human individual is only one unit in an 
infinite series: electron, atom, molecule, 
cell, cell-colony, organism, personality, 
family, community, state, empire, human- 
ity ... God. This is an integrative series 
in which each term comprehends all the 
lower terms. The very essence of life is 
to carry on this integrative process, which, 
on the human level, finds its expression 
in love. 

“Second, only in the perspective of un- 
ending life can individual adjustments be 
truly achieved. Mechanistic materialism 
has too hastily jumped to the conclusion 
that death terminates the individual per- 
sonality. The weight of informed scien- 
tific opinion now leans strongly toward be- 
lief in the reality of survival. The burden 
of proof is certainly on those who deny 
it. But if personality survives bodily death, 
the problem of achieving the techniques 
of loving relations in family life gain 
immense significance in the perspective 
of unending development. 

“Third, personality adjustments aré 
fundamentally dynamie rather than intel- 
lectual in character. Not intellectual argu- 
ment but reorganization of conscious and 
sub-conscious motives is what is needed 
to bring success in family relations. The 
greatest constructive dynamic available to 
the individual seeking to reconstruct and 
integrate his personality is prayer.” 

E. H. 0. 


Lend a Hand Conference, November 7 

The autumn conference of the Lend a 
Hand clubs will take place in the First 
Unitarian Church of Newton, Mass., 
Washington and Highland Streets, West 
Newton, Saturday, November 7. The morn- 
ing session will be devoted to club reports 
and central office news. At the afternoon 
session, Mrs. George S. Fuller will give a 
stereopticon lecture on “Conditions in 
Porto Rico’, Mrs. Walter B. Leach will 
give a talk on the Children’s Hospital of 
Boston, Mass., illustrated with motion 
pictures, and Miss Marian L. Spencer will 
speak on “The Children’s Charter” issued 
by the White House conference called by 
President Hoover. 

Delegates should take the quarter of ten 
train from the South Station, Boston. 


New York Crry.—The First Humanist 
Society is sponsoring a series of Monday 
evening group discussions on “The New 
Economics”. 


a : > ar 
| Unitarian layman won international dis- 


tinction for work with Reparations 
Commission 


Roland W. Boyden, a Unitarian layman 
of world-wide fame, died in his pew at 
the First Parish Church of Beverly, Mass., 
Sunday morning, October 25. Death was 
said to be due to heart disease. 

Mr. Boyden was a lifelong Unitarian 
and at one time was a member of the 
board of trustees of THr Rreister. 

A lawyer by profession, Mr. Boyden 
rose to international prominence and in- 
fluence in the confused years following 
the World War. He first won wide public 
attention as the unofficial observer of the 
United States with the Reparation Com- 
mission, and later was a member of other 
European missions. At his death he was 
filling the place in the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at the Hague vacated by 
Charles Evans Hughes when the latter 
was appointed Chief Justice of the United 


States Supreme Court. 


Mr. Boyden was born in Beverly in 
1863, a son of William Cowper Boyden, 
member of an old Massachusetts family. 
He fitted at Phillips Exeter Academy for 
Harvard University where he took his 
bachelor of arts degree in 1885. Three 
years later he received his law degree 
from Harvard. In 1924, when he had com- 
pleted his task with the Reparations Com- 


. mission, Harvard conferred on him the 


honorary degree, doctor of laws. While at 
Harvard Mr. Boyden was known as the 
strongest man of the university and one 


of its foremost athletes. 


Mr. Boyden began law. practice in 
Salem, Mass. After being in two Boston 
offices, he joined in 1894 the prominent 
Boston legal firm of Ropes, Gray and 
Loring, which later became Ropes, Gray, 
Boyden and Perkins. 

Mr. Boyden was called to Washington 
in 1917 to work with Herbert Hoover as 
a member of the legal staff of the United 
States Food Administration. When the 
armistice broke down the international 
barriers in Europe and the work of the 
American Relief Administration was ex- 
tended throughout the impoverished war 
territory, Mr. Boyden took charge of a 
large area. é 

His ability in this work won him the 
esteem of President Wilson, who named 
Mr. Boyden to represent the United States 
on the original reparation commission at 
the peace conference. In the autumn of 
1920 he was the unofficial representative 
of the United ‘States at the world financiak 
conference at Brussels and he participated 
in informal conferences on international 
finance at Spa and other places. 

He resigned as unofficial observer in 
1923. The post of financial controller of 
Austria was offered him, but he declined it. 

Early in 1930 he was appointed by 
President Hoover to the membership in 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague formerly held by Justice Hughes, 
and last August he was appointed presi- 
dent of the arbitration tribunal set up 
under the Young plan. 

Mr. Boyden married in 1895 Miss Kate 
Foster Whitney of Beverly, who died in 
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1924. They had no children. He ig sur- 
vived by a sister, Miss Mary L. Boyden 
of Beverly, and three brothers, Elbert, 
Walter and Augustus. 

Funeral services were conducted Oc- 
tober 28 by Rey. Fred A. Lewis, minister 
of the Beverly church, assisted by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot of the Arlington Street 
Church of Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at eleven o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, November 9, in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street. As this is to be the first meeting 
of the season, there will be a discussion 
of plans for the coming year, and the 
transaction of necessary business. 


Universalists For Full Union 


With Unitarians 
(Continued from page 853) 


not merge Unitarian and Universalist 
churches. You cannot unite two opposite 
things; that is against human nature. It 
comes down to a question of individuals 
and the individual churches. We are going 
at it in the wrong way. The higher-up in 
a denomination can never make a merger. 
We must consult the people.” 

Rey. H. C. Ledyard declared: ‘The 
rank and file of the members of the Uni- 
versalist Church believe in a Supreme 
Being who is greater than man. The hu- 
manists in the Unitarian Church have 
thrown God and Jesus over as junk. I 
think it would.be better not to engage at 
this time in a general discussion of this 
question, because we can find no solution.” 

Dr. Tomlinson replied: “When such a 
friendly overture comes to us from an- 
other church we should be as courteous 
as they are, They ought not to be thrown 
down. I am in favor of having a commis- 
sion appointed.” 

Said Rev. I. A. Caraker of Baltimore, 
“T think we should respect this courteous 
gesture of the Unitarian Church on the 
ground that Universalism is not an ex- 
pression of an isolated traditional code, 
and that we stand ready to make any 
approach to the Unitarian Church that 
will promote a larger fellowship.” 

“This motion is not binding, and as a 
matter of courtesy we ought to pass it”, 
said Rey. Asa Bradley. 

Dr. Adams spoke on the question in 
part as follows: “Talking about union 
with our friends the Unitarians has been 
going on in open conferences for a year. 
It seems to me we are at this time face 
to face with a decision. This thing is going 
on. It is going to take on liberal minds 
and liberal spirits from all denominations 
and no denomination. Are we content to 
confess to the world that we lack the 
courage or the vision to live up to the 
opportunity that is now presented to us? 

“Surely this Convention will not hesi- 
tate to have appointed a commission to sit 
down with a similar commission to in- 
quire whether there is a way by which 
this thing can be done. If there is, their 
report will so indicate.” 

Professor Peirce moved to amend the 
motion by substituting the word “cooper- 
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ating” for the word “uniting”. The motion 
was defeated by an overwhelming vote. 

“The issue is closely drawn”, said Rey. 
Clinton Scott. “If this means an organic 
union I am in favor of it. If it ig just a 
lot of kind words, I would not be in favor 
of it. Because I believe that the Unita- 
rians meant what they said when they 
used the word unite. I am in favor of it.” 

The motion was called for and passed 
“practically unanimously”. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


COLUMBUS DAY 
One day with life and 


heart is more than 
time enough to find a 
world. 


JAMES RUSSELL. LOWELL 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of 
the department of social relations of the 
Association, Sunday, Station WBZA, 990 
kilocycles—302.8 meters. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rev. Miles 
Hanson of the First Chureh in. Roxbury, 
Mass., 12.15 p.m. Tuesday to Friday, Sta- 
tion WNAGC, 1230 kiloeycles—248.8 meters. 
(The Sunday morning address of Dr. 
Willard L. Sperry, dean of the Theological 
School in Harvard University, will not 
be broadcast.) ‘ 


Chicago, Tll., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 


ton Bradley, 11 A.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM; 9.3 P.M. Tuesday, Station 
WMAQ. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, subject ‘“Dis- 
armament, a Road to Prosperity”, 4 p.m. 
Sunday, Station WSMK. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, subject 
“Shall the Nations Disarm?’ 10.80 A.M. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles 
—254.1 meters. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. EH. Stanton Hodgin, 11 
A.M. Sunday, Station WNBH. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 pa. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC. 


Springfield, Mass., Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Owen W. Eames, 10.50 a.m., Stations 
WBZ, WBZA, and WXAZ. 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 A.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1860 kilocycies. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Dr. C. E. Snyder at Davenport, la. 


Dr. Charles E. Snyder, executive chair- 
man of the National Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals, has become minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Davenport, Ia. 
He succeeds Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, now 
at St. John’s Unitarian Church of Cin- 
einnati, Ohio. 

Dr. Snyder was for fourteen years 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Sioux City, Ia. His previous settlements 
were at Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh 
(Northside Church), Pa. 
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DIRECT ORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 
November 15 


For assistance and suggestions in 
preparing the service, write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FiveE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL CO. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 0. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opened September 23rd. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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UNION GYMNASIUM 


FOR 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 
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¢ z Director of Boston Public Library, eminent 


in his calling, was trustee of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Charles F. D. Belden, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., who recently retired from the 
board of trustees of THr RecrIstTeR on the 
completion of his term, died October 24, 


in Pittsfield, Mass., where he had gone 


with Mrs. Belden for rest. He was direc- 
tor of the Boston Public Library and was 
eminent in his profession. 

Mr. Belden was born in Syracuse, N.Y., 


_in 1870, the ison of Francis C. and Jennie 


Maude Belden. After graduating from 


Harvard College in 1895, he entered the 


Harvard Law School and, to help pay his 
tuition, began the task of cataloguing the 
Law School library. Finishing his course, 
he passed the New York bar examinations 
and began the practice of law at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. Shortly afterward he was in- 
vited: to become secretary of the Harvard 
law faculty and three years later became 


assistant law librarian. During the seven 
years in this position he completed the 


task of cataloguing the library begun when 
a student. He transferred to the Social 
Law Library in Boston, from ‘which he 
was appointed State Librarian of Massa- 
chusetts. Hight years later, in 1917, he was 
made director of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, one of the great libraries of the 
world. : 

Since 1909 Mr. Belden had been chair- 
man of the Free Public Library Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts. He was a member 
of the New York Bar, the Massachusetts 
Bar Association, the Harvard Law School 
Association, the Immigrant Education So- 
ciety, the Boston City Club and Harvard 
Club of Boston, was president of the 
Massachusetts Library Club from 1911 
to 19138 and vice-president from 1910 to 
1911. 

In 1925 Mr. Belden was elected presi- 
dent of the American Library Association. 

Mayor James M. Curley of Boston paid 
the following tribute to Mr. Belden: 

“. . . In each of these important offices 
he served with ability, fidelity and ren- 
dered the highest character of library ad- 
ministration. As chairman of the Free 
Public Library of Massachusetts for 
twenty-two years, his service was of an 
exceptional character. A learned scholar, 
a man of deepest culture who gave the 
best years of his life to the interests of 
the Boston Public Library has passed to 
his reward. The field of letters, scholar- 
ship, and library administration in the 
United States has suffered an irreparable 
loss.” 

Funeral services were conducted Oc- 
tober 27 by Rev. Frank O. Holmes of the 
First Congregational Chureh of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., of which Mr. Belden had 
long been a member. 

Besides Mrs. Belden, Mr. Belden is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Elizabeth Blackwell 
Belden, and three sons, Lawrence Putnam 
Belden, Alison Belden and Charles Hast- 
ings Belden. 


Rocuester, N.Y.—In accordance with 
the recommendations of President Hoover 


for relieving unemployment, the Unitarian 
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Church has undertaken an immediate pro- 
gram of necessary repairs and improve- 
ments on the church building and Gannett 
House costing $2,000. 


Course at West Newton, Mass. 


The First Unitarian Society of West 
Newton, Mass., has arranged a seties of 
lectures and recitals to be given in the 
church on Sunday evenings up to Christ- 
mas. There will be no charge for admis- 
sion, but a collection will be taken to 
defray expenses. Men famed in the fields 
of literature and sociology will give the 
course. On November 1, Channing Pollock, 
the author of “The House Beautiful’ now 
being played in Boston, spoke. Novem- 
ber 5, Lennox Robinson, the Irish Drama- 
tist, and managing director of the famous 
Abbey Theater of Dublin,—the Company 
of which is now touring America for the 
first time since 1914—will lecture on “The 
Irish Dramatists”. Three of Mr. Robin- 
son’s plays are included in the repertory. 
November 29, Joseph Campbell, the Irish 
poet, will speak on “Some Poets of the 
Irish Renaissance’, and will read from 
his own work. 

December 13, Upton Close, a leading 
interpreter of Asia in America who has 
just returned from his annual visit to the 
Orient by way of Russia will speak on 
“Behind the News-from Asia’. December 
22, Frank Spaeight, the Hnglish Dickens 
actor, will give his own dramatization of 
“A Christmas Carol’, An organ recital by 
William Ellis Weston at 7.30 o’clock each 
evening, will precede the lectures. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—The rooms of the 
St. John’s Unitarian Church have been 
given the following names: Hisenlohr, 
Kroell (representing the German and local 
tradition of the church); and Emerson, 
Channing and Parker. 
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Ordain Harvey Swanson 
At Church of Our Father, Portland, Ore., 


where he is associate minister 


Harvey Swanson was ordained into the 
Unitarian Fellowship and installed as as- 
sociate minister of the Church of Our 
Father of Portland, Ore., at a service Sep- 
tember 20. 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake of Berkeley, 
Calif., administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
the sermon. The prayer was offered by 
Dr. Thomas Lamb Eliot, minister emeritus 
of the church. Rey. Fred Alban Weil of 
Salem, Ore., delivered the charge to the 
minister and Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith 
of Kugene, Ore., extended the right hand 
of fellowship. 

Dr. ©. H. Harrison, secretary of the 
Congregational Conference of Oregon, 
bade Mr. Swanson welcome to the Portland 
community. The new minister offered the 
benediction. : 

Mr. Swanson filled the pulpit of the 
Church of Our Father during the summer 
of 1980 in the illness of Dr. W. G. Eliot, 
Jr., the minister. He came to Portland 
directly from the University of Chicago, 
where he took graduate work last sum- 
mer. He received his bachelor of divinity 
degree from the Meadville Theological 
School last June. He graduated a year 
ago from Washington -University in St. 
Louis, receiving the bachelor of arts degree. 


for those who appreciate fine 


Jiterature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


TWO NEW TRACTS 


Unitarian Hymns 
By Rev. CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


A selection of passages from a few of the many hymns by Unitarians 
expressing the faith and emotion of a people who have pondered 


deeply upon life’s great problems. 


A. U. A. No. 321. 


Order by number, not by title. 


Liberal Religion and Southern Leadership 
By Rev. JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


The author points out that the early Southern statesmen were re- 
ligious liberals, and shows the close relationship between liberal 
religion and intellectual leadership. 


A. U. A. No. 322. 


Order by number, not by title. 


Published for free distribution 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street - 


Boston, Mass. 


“Tye changed my mind.” “Well, does it 
work any better?’—The Pathfinder. 


“A depression’, says The Minneapolis. 
Star, “is a period when people do without 
things their parents never had.” 


‘Did you go to the Character Reader?’ 
“Yes.” “Did he know anything?’ “Well— 
he made me pay in advance.” 

—Dublin Opinion. 


“May I speak to Mr. Smith, please?’ 
“T am sorry but he is very busy just now. 
He said that unless it was very urgent 
I was not to wake him.” 

—Lustige Kélner Zeitung. 


A radio announcer says Our Hope, not 
knowing his Bible, told his audience a 
big treat was in store for them. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman would speak. “I want you 
to know that of all the radio speakers, Dr. 
Cadman is'the prince of the power in the 
its 

A financier was gathered to his fathers. 
The funeral was held on a terrifically hot 
day, and several parsons deliverd long 
eulogies. A weary mourner turned to his 
neighbor: “Did you know him well?” 
“Oh, very well. A remarkable man.” “Yes, 
he was a smart fellow! If he’d been run- 
ning this funeral it would have been over 
in half an hour.” 


“Mrs. Diggers owes the church con- 
siderable money’’, said the financial sec- 
retary, “but I can’t find the amount.” 
“Write her and say that her pledge is 
fifty. dollars in arrears’, suggested the 
pastor. “But she probably owes less than 
ten dollars.” “Precisely. She will immedi- 
ately come in to return the letter and 
make payment on the smaller amount.” 


Grandfather was slowly walking along 
the sidewalk, and Billie, aged four, was 
about twenty paces behind, trudging along 
on little fat legs. “Why don’t you wait for 
me?’ he called, aggrieved. “I’m waiting 
for you”, replied Grandfather, slowing up 
a bit and turning around. ‘Well’, said the 
panting youngster, “you aren’t waitin’ very 
fast!”—New Outlook. 


“The Phoenix Nest” in The Saturday 
Review of Literature reports: “The other 
evening at the door of a Macmillan 
editor’s suburban home appeared a cour- 
teous Negro, minister of a _ struggling 
chapel in the town. He requested a sub- 
scription toward the purchase of chairs 
for his little auditorium. At the head of 


the subscription paper appeared this 
Biblical quotation: ‘By the waters of 
3abylon there we sat down (Psalm 


187:1).’ A donation for the chairs was 
enthusiastically made!’ 


Perey Crosby in his book, “A Cartoon- 
ist’s Philosophy”, allows “Skippy” to make 
an observation on the relations of Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews. Skippy, you 
know, is the boy who prayed, “Oh, Lord, 
give me the strength to brush my teeth 
every night, and if thou canst not give 
me that strength, give me the strength 
not to worry about it.’ Well, Skippy, 
standing on page 127, says, “I’m a Protes- 
tant, and like it.” Friend: “I’m a Catholic 
and like it.” Another: “I’m a Jew and like 
it.” Skippy: “Then we are all set and don’t 
have to sell nothin’ to each other.” 

—The Christian. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
; in our fellowship. 
President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rey. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 


Treasurer—\saac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A. U. A._ Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Critical and Creative 


The New Humanist 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Religion and Culture 
H. Buschman, Editor. E. H. Wilson, Managing Editor. 
Subscription per year, $1.00— Per Copy, 20c 


14 West First Street - - DAYTON, OHIO 


Another Shoals Jewel 


“There is a transforming spirit that 
captures you at the Shoals. You 
may meet it first with the cheers of 
welcome at the dock, but more likely 
when you take your candle and 
become part of that silent procession 
climbing in lighted line to chapel 
vespers. Thereafter, life has new 
radiance and meaning.” 
IRENE C. REES, 


President, General Alliance 


Watch for this space again on December 3. 


= The Star Island Corporation 


Novemper 5 1931 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. d 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning sery- 
ice on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard Theological 
School. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson ; Tues- 
day—Friday inclusive, Rey. Miles Hanson, First 
Church, Roxbury, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 9.30 
A4.M., Church School; 11 4a.M., Morning service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 A.M. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Chureh of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 A.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA.—Unitarian Church 
(1928) Meeting in Women’s Federal Club Build- 
ing, Horatio and Brevard Streets. Morning sery- 
ice at 11 A.M. Minister, Rev. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, D.D. Residence, 205 Beach Place. Winter 
Tourists invited to encourage the liberal moye- 
ment by attendance and by signing the Guest 

ook. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SGA 9° 


evaet7neR HAND AAAS ARRANCAR 


Local and Suburban Service 
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